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The first Annual Meeting of “ Young Friends’ 


| Association”’ will be held in the Parlor at 15th and 


Race Sts., on Second-day evening, Second month 
11th, at 8 p. m. 
All who are interested in the purposes and aims 
of the Association are cordially invited to attend. 
BY ORDER OF THE TEMPORARY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 





Ww NTED.—THE ADDRESS OF RELATIVES 
of the late John Godwin Cole who came to Phila. from 
England about 1816. He was married in 1820 to Martha Conrad 


Budd at Green Street Meeting. Address J R., 
444 Henry St., Camden. 


AN OPPORTUNITY IS OFFERED TO ONE 

or two girls or young women desirous of foreign travel and 
study, to spend a year in Europe in the family and under the care 
of a teacher and his wife, both college graduates. For particu- 
lars, address FERRIS W. PRICE, Swarthmore, Pa. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 1888. Our Fall Stock of 
Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected, 
embracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or 
dered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 


ANTED—A YOUNG MAN OF EXCEL 

lent character and ability, from 16 to 20 years of age, 19 

fill a position in an insurance office, assist in the book-keeping, 
ete. A Friend preferred. Address P. O. Box 426, Baltimore, Md. 


LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
2 doors below Green.) 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 


Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Pnen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL, 
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BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
- 
* * 
FoR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. Oil CLOTHs, Lic- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Rues, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKE1 PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. 
LOWELL BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. SECOND STREET PHILA. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S We offer postpaid at your 

own door,the LARGEST 

OSE SES AND S EDS STOCK of ROSES: in 
America, a// varieties, 

sizes and prices, to suit 


ill wants. THE FINEST NEW RO ES New Hardy FLOWERING PLANTS, 
New CLIMBING VINES, New Summer FLO RING BULBS, and JAPAN LILIES, New 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS and TUBEROSES. The Wonderful NEW MOON 
= ree New GRAPES, New and Rare FLOWER and VECE ABLE SEEDS. 

ods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL whe write for it, 1t will pay you to see it before buying. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers and Importers, West Grove, Pa. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 


TH 2 GI RARD } or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRI4. 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. Piet eegtatana treamer HENRY TATNALL 
Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BIsPHAM. 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, 408. ASHBROOK, ) Treat Officer, J. ROBE RTS FOUL KE. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


a min i: rs ni i ay ae 


Se ee ee ee OOS OST OCT TTT O TTT Teen 


This Company furnishes ALL DesIRABLE ForMs of LirE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTuAL; has \ssEeTs of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. gar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. et 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 1 TEA AND COFFEE. 


REAL ESTATE, covenant 
is ‘ If $3.00 is sent to me I will send 2h real good Tea, Black, 
Money TO Loan ON MORTGAGE. Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8h of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
—_—ooooOoo- charges prepaid = =e following states: Pa., New York, New 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION oF RENTS anp | Jersey, Del., Md, Va., W. Va.,D C.,Obio, IL, Wis, Ind. ‘And I 


GENERAL CaRE OF PROPERTY. a refund the fh... ot registered letters when the goods are ship- 
OFFICES: {} No. 717 Walnut Street, WM. 8. INGRAM, 81 N. SEconpD 8r., ESTABLISHED 
Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. _PRILapeLraLa, Pa. —1856.— 


SAFE AFE INVESTMENTS WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, — 


Capital, $750,000 The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 
Surplus, 400,470 ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Cuarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS" business. . Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 


16,854 Mortgages negotisted, aggreg ting $11,768 618 
6.942 in force, - - 6,358,162 
ones —: 5 .°.” aa 100,000 Feach Trees, 
Interest paid aggregating - - - ~ 3,345,495 


Total paid to investors - - - - $8,756,151 Strawberries, Grapes, 
We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer. i 
We do not claim to do the largest, but Blackberries, ete., etc. 


the SAFEST business. 
Savings Department for a. Amounts. 
Full information furnished 


J.B.WATKINS LAND MOR TGAGE CO., CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


wo vot TNS GRAMSAS ion, | + WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 














WALTER A. WOOD, HARVESTING MACHINERY. 
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vester and Binder 


Mowers all sizes 
Self-Rake Re per 
$ Tedder Attachmen 


= Bundle Carrier, 
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> Self dump 


This co npany manufactured and sold last year, 
chines Ask for the Wood and take no other. 

Locai agents appointed or information given by 

W. H. LIPPINCOTT, Woodstown, N. J. 





AMOS HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDs, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING Cov7s, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tents STREET, PHILADA 





Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPBIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1441 N. 12th St. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowARD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sarau J. Asu, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hiliborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal! 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. moved to 2043 and 
ee ae > sesadelohin, 
eapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
Sy farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
* izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
= interest to every utilitarian 
: see the establisnment. If you 
* cannot get here, write for wants. 
the Agricultural implement bull- 
e t P t - 
ders in the U. 8. 


WAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


NEW BOOKS. 
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POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 
PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 
By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 





wx, | LUKENS WEBSTER, 


CREAM, 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


A vd Milk delivered Gatty. and aie outs a 
week to all parts of the city and surrounding 
EUTTER country Weare dealing with the most re- 
liable dairies Orders by mail solicited and 

ALWAYS promptly filled. 








ON HAND. || tarp oF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY. 


WILLIAM Pz BETTS | 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila. 
4&@-BopDIEs PRESERVED WITHOUT ICE. 


| Clement A. Woodnutt, 
| UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


vo WM. HEACOCK, sae 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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MEMORANDA TO GUIDE FRIENDS WHO 


SEND CLUB SUBSCRIPTIONS: 1889. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH Mo. 20, 1888. 


1. Rates for the Year 1889. 


Single subscriptions, $2.50 per year. 
8 copies, $2.25 each, a year. 
15 copies, $2.00 each, a year. 


“No Agents.” 


We recognize no one as our “ Agent,” with the single 
exception of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race 
Sts., Philadelphia. Those Friends who get up Clubs for 
the paper must be regarded as the agents of those sub- 
scribing through them When money reaches our hands 
we receipt for it ourselves, and no one, (except F. B. A., 
as above), is authorized to receipt for us. 


Concerning Clubs. 


a. We desire very much to add new names to our list,— 
both to sustain the paper, in place of older Friends, who 
are year by year removed by death; and to extend the 
circle of its usefulness. One object in making Club rates 
is to aid this new growth. We trust Friends sending Clubs 
will have some new names, unless this is clearly not possible. 
Names and money, for clubs, should be sent to usin one, 
two, or at most three, installments. We cen wait till the 
person getting up the club is ready with the money, but 
we cannot accept single names and money, (unless for 
new subscribers), at intervals through the year, on account 
of Club previously reported. 


Subscribers’ Names. 


When sending clubs, please carefully designate all ‘‘new”’ 
names ; and in renewals, please use the same name as the 
paper has been coming to. If for any reason the name is 
changed, please call our attention to this fact, to avoid 
duplication. 


Discontinuances. 


We ‘10 not discontinue a poner (unless for continued delin- 
quency in payment) without the order of the subscriber. 
Persons wishing to ‘‘stop’’ must so notify us. (With regard 
to this, we may say that a great majority of the subscri- 
bers to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, continue from 
year to year without a break, and that to stop papers as 
soon as amount paid runsout, would give offense to many, 
besides making a large increase of work for us at the 
busiest season of the year. We never intentionally continue 
a paper ordered stopped, when it is not in arrears.) 


IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 


Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. Toll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 12% 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 
dress in the country. A l DIAMENT ad CO 

1206 MARKET STREET. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-’89. 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 2D MONTH li4th, ’89, 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, 


SuBject: ‘“* Women of the War.” 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 3D MONTH 15TH, '89, 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


SuBsect : “ How to Study History.” 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MONTH 12TH, '89, 


SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND, 


Supsect: ‘* The Factors of Life.”’ 


N°? Ww 





All of these lectures will be free, and the friends of the Col- 
lege are cordially invited to attend 


Trains leave Broad St Phila., at 6 05 and 6 33 p. m. and leaves 
Swarthmore, to return at 10.09 p m. 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


and Journal. | 


| enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. 


| 








(CH4 PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SaMUEL C, CoLiins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Or CYNTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., 


Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLgey, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


RR SCEIVED FOR THE APPROACH- 
ING SEASON 


New Stock of Beavers, Cloths, Cassimeres, etc., to select from 
and make to measure. 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GUSTAVUS GOLZE 
- - ’ 
GARMENTS. TAILOR, 
109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


QUEEN &C 0.924 Cuesturst 
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“IN SILENCE AND ALONE.” 
Ir thou wouldst draw near to God 

And wouldst hear him inly speak, 
Far from tumult and from crowd, 

All alone his presence seek. 
Let thine incense burn apart 

Till he heed its sweet perfume ; 
For the silent, reverent heart 

Is the Master’s audience room. 


When the air is filled with song, 
Thou wilt sing, nor question why, 
Though the tide which rolls along 
Leave thy parched spirit dry. 
Words which entered at thine ear 
From thy careless tongue have flown, 
Ere thou couldst the witness hear 
That their comfort was thine own. 


With the still, small voice he came, 
Not in earthquake, wind, or fire. 
When thou callest on his name, 
Purely, mightily aspire. 
Lift thy hands his clasp to meet, 
Still thine earthly nature’s strife, 
Till celestial accents sweet 
Speak to thee the words of life. 


—Catharine S. Holmes, in the Christian Register. 


RELIGION: A STUDY? 


RELIGION, as generally understood, is regarded as 
something apart from the acquirements which man 
may possess himself of as he does of things material 
or intellectual,—something like a concrete spiritual- 
ity, that comes instinctively, or as a special gift from 
our Heavenly Father. And by a large class it is con- 
sidered as only to be found or obtained during a 
period of emotional excitement, when an abnormal 
condition of the mental or physical conditions, or 
both, is reached, so that the mind may be more sus- 
ceptible to religious impressions. And it has long 
been the custom of religionists, or evangelists, as they 
are often called, to work upon the fears of men, by 
portraying the terrible judgments of the Almighty 
One, upon sinners, as a means of arousing this sus- 
ceptibility, that as a resulting consequence, they may 
experience a change of heart, experience religion, 
get religion, etc. ; and to these no doubt the idea that 
religion is a study, that like all mental attainments 
it is of gradual growth, and in proportion as its lessons 
are digested and incorporated into our lives, do we 
come to possess it so as to really call it ours, will 
seem strange and perhaps incongruous. 


1Extracts from the Address of John J. Cornell to the students 
of Swarthmore, on Third-day morning, First month 8, 1889. 
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In speaking of religion as a study it is not my 
purpose to call your attention to the varied doctrines 
which have been and which are being taught as reli- 
gious truth, but to that which seems to me to embrace 
all that is essential when divested of the surroundings 
which long ages of superstition have allowed to ac- 
cumulate. 

What religion really is,and in what it consists, 
may therefore be a proper subject for our inquiry. 
I would define it to consist of a cheerful and willing 
obedience to all the laws of God as far as we are able 
to comprehend them, whether those laws relate to 
our physical, intellectual, or spiritual life. Hence, 
while there are many different forms of Religion, 
and many dogmas called religion, there is in reality 
but one religion. Though there are many different 
names given to the various professions, such as the 
Hindoo, the Brahmin, the Jewish, the Christian, and 
their devotees are divided into many different sects, 
still all that is valuable in either or all of them, is 
that which induces such a daily life in obedience to 
the laws of God as I have defined true religion to be. 

With this thought before us, it becomes more easy 
to understand why religion should bea study, and 
why it must be learned gradually as in school, by les- 
sons adapted to your capacity to receive and compre- 
hend. As fast as these lessons are properly learned 
and made your own, other and more advanced ones 
will be given, and so on while you are permitted to 
remain in the present life; for unlike your attain- 
ments in school, there will come to you no day of 
graduation in religion until this life shall clése. If 
you are faithful and earnest students, you will be 
continually learning something new; nor need this 
be a cause for discouragement, as I shall endeavor to 
make clear. 

Among the first lessons given by the great Teacher 
are those which are intended to discipline us, to 
prove us, to ascertain how far we will implicitly fol- 
low the directions given, and these are often to some 
minds the hardest lessons to learn. This is exempli- 
fied in your school work here ; no doubt some of you 
have found it much more easy to commit to memory 
the lessons given you by your teachers, than to curb 
and restrain your inclinations to disobey the rules 
prescribed for your deportment, particularly when 
these conflict with some previously formed habit. 
The more willing you are to confide in the judgment 
of your teachers, and the more you allow your affec- 
tions to go out to them, the less inclined you will feel 
to disregard their counsel or commands. While you 
are acquiring a knowledge of Science and Literature 
you are at the same time acquiring a discipline over 
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upon the active arena of life, and this is in fact a part 
of the religious study to which I am endeavoring to 
call your attention. The first lessons in this study 
are in the form of discipline to teach obedience, and 
you will find the more willingly you allow yourselves 
to be governed by those impressions which teach you 
what is right, the more easily will you overcome 
those inclinations which prompt you to disobey or 
disregard these impressions. 

I think it will appear clear to you that all this 
will not come intuitively, nor can it be fully appre- 
hended and comprehended amid scenes of emotional 
excitement. You must bring your reasoning facul- 
ties into action, and ask yourselves mentally, Are 
these impressions of duty reasonable? Ifso, why 
can they be required of me? What is the object 
to be effected? What was the result of either 
following or rejecting former impressions? Did 
they aid me in the enjoyment of life, or did they 
mar it? Was that enjoyment the result of obedi- 
ence to them, and was the disturbed condition of 
mind the result of rejecting their dictates? As you 
thus carefully study this problem, as you would one 
in Mathematics, or seek to interpret it as you would 
a passage in the Classics, you will find you have 
added to your knowledge of. the motives, and results 
of them as they apply to your every-day life. Thus 
you will become better able to grapple with the more 
abstruse problems of life as they may be presented to 
you. 

As you thus enter upon life, you will find your 


path beset with many difficulties; some of your 
most cherished plans will be thwarted ; some of your 
most ambitious hopes disappointed ; that upon which 
you may place your hopes for happiness will fail you ; 
from where you see only a reasonable ground for 


success, there will come a failure. The friends on 
whom you have placed your affections will not al- 
ways prove true to you, some may be removed by 
death when you think you need them most. Some 
one or more of these experiences you will unavoida- 
bly meet in your life’s journey, and that too when 
you may have throught you had used every effort hu- 
man foresight could suggest to avert them, and the 
natural tendency of such occurrences is to depress 
and discourage, and often to induce a murmuring 
against the operation of laws that are designed for 
the general good, though they may seem to have 
worked only evil for you. The indulgence of such 
feelings always tends to disturb our happiness, clouds 
the life with gloomy forebodings, weakens the re- 
serve forces of our nature, and thus hinders and re- 
tards our recuperation from such experiences. If 
then you shall have made a proper study of Religion, 
so as toapply it to or incorporate it in your daily 
life, you will be fortified against such a depression 
and discouragement. It will keep you from making 
calculations that admit of no allowances for failure. 
It will teach you to regard all things of an earthly 
nature as evanescent, and therefore liable to change. 
It will limit the indulgence of your ambition. It 
will preserve you from regarding your affection for 
any earthly object as the supreme, and thus will 


teach you to look to the great Teacher within you in 
these hours of trial for the needed strength to bear 
them without depressing you or disturbing the peace 
and happiness of your mind, and to continue to press 
onward in the performance of the duties of life. 

It will not only deepen your love for the Author 
of your being, but for your fellow men. It will 
check the selfishness of your nature, and direct its 
exercise in such channels as are proper and right. It 
will inspire in you a willingness and a desire to be 
useful to others while pursuing your own vocations. 
And thus from it you will derive a happiness not 
known to those who reject its teachings. 

It is by these means or this manner of life you 
will experience this Christ, or Son, or Grace of God in 
you to become your Saviour from the commission of 
sin, or from transgressing such Divine laws as you 
understand you are required to observe; and your 
religion then becomes practical and not merely theo- 
retical, becomes incorporated into and a rule to 
govern your daily life, instead of being a mere pro- 
fession; becomes a motive for action instead of a 
belief in dogmas and doctrines, and will therefore 
better fit you to fulfil all the duties and obligations 
of this life, with honor to yourselves, good will, good 
actions, and good influences towards your fellowmen, 
and to the praise and glory of God. And while thus 
preserving you amid the trials and temptations of 
the present life, furnish you all the assurance you can 
need or desire of a welcome to such enjoyments in 
the future life as your immortal natures can enjoy 
and appreciate. 

But you must not defer this study of religion for 
your mature manhood, or womanhood, or until after 
you have completed your school life ; for like all other 
studies, it can best be pursued, and greater proficiency 
be made therein, by commencing it early in life. Nor 
need it or will it interfere with your other duties, or 


‘impose on you such burdens as to unfit you to attend 


to them ; but on the contrary it will be one of your 
most efficient aids, because it will inspire you to 
make the best and proper use of your time and talents 
from a higher motive than mere selfish interests. 
The love of doing right which always follows such a 
study when the lessons become incorporated into our 
lives, will give you a keener appreciation of the sac- 
rifices your parents are making to give you such op- 
portunities as you are here enjoying, and induce 
you by your love for them to do all you can to accom- 
plish the end for which they are making these sacri- 
fices. It will give you a more just appreciation of 
the efforts of your teachers in imparting to you the 
knowledge you are seeking to obtain, and while it 
will impose upon you a self discipline, it will give 
you a clearer understanding of the reasons for the 
adoption of the code of rules to maintain good con- 
duct among you, and hence render it more easy for 
you to observe these rules, and thus lighten the bur- 
dens of those who have you under their care. 

When you have by such a course of study laid 
the foundation, and erected thereon a structure of 
religious faith ; while you will find some form neces- 
sary to give its expression to others, you will of your 
own volition adopt that form which is at once the 
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most simple and expressive, manifesting that it is 
from the communion of your spiritual nature with 
the Christ or Teacher within you, that you are ex- 
pecting to be taught what further lessons are needed 
for you to learn, and when, where, and how you are 
to put them into practice, or in whut field of labor 
you can most promote the best interest of the human 
race. I do not propose in this paper to enter into an 
explanation, description, or defense of what are 
termed the principles of Christianity further than I 
have already outlined them, for as I understand it to 
be one of the duties of a teacher to induce his pupils 
to think for themselves, so do I believe it to be one 
of the duties of a public speaker in the presentation 
of his subject to give as clearly as he may be able the 
outlines of his thought to make them fully under- 
stood, leaving for his hearers to do the elaboration or 
filling in, so they may the more readily make his 
thoughts their own. 

And yet I would not be understood by you that in 
this form of study to which I have cited you, 
you are to discard the evidences which have been 
left on record by the writers of the past, whether 
those records be the Bible, or other works of a relig- 
ious nature. But while you closely study the lessons 
immediately imparted to you by the inner Teacher, 
you may compare those lessons with the experience 
of others, and derive therefrom much that will be 
corroborative of what is unfolded to you now. And 
as you use them as such a corroboration and not as 
authority, you will be able to detect what there may 
be in them that bears the stamp of the human, and 
what the Divine, where the superstitions men in former 
ages embraced have been taken for truth. And 
so you can make an intelligent use of all these rec- 
ords as valuable auxiliaries in the pursuit of this 
study, enabling you often to persevere when you may 
become doubtful, and cheering you by their evidence 
that others have had similar experiences with your 
own; and as they were faithful to their light were 
able to overcome their life’s besetments, so you too 
by an equal faithfulness will be able to overcome all 
that stands in the way of your advancement under 
your Great Teacher. 

May each of you enter upon this study now with 
an earnest desire to learn the lessons it will teach 
you, divesting your minds as far as may be of the as- 
sociation of mere forms and doctrines called religions, 
with this study of religion. Seek earnestly for that 
knowledge of what is right for you to know and do, 
which knowledge you will receive from these impres- 
sions with which many of you are already familiar, 
but upon which you have not been accustomed to 
look as lessons of religious study. Make that right 
your groundwork of action in every movement in 
life,and you will then discover that the source of 
happiness lies within and not without you, and is not 
dependent either upon success or failure in the secu- 
lar concerns of life. Success will be pursued by you 
not alone for the benefits which will accrue to your- 
selves, nor will you be deterred by failure from put- 
ting forth still more energetic efforts. The conscious- 
ness of endeavoring to do what you understand to be 
right will bring you greater joy, will furnish you 





greater power to withstand adversity than anything 
else will bring you; and so you will learn that it is 
the practical application of such a knowledge as such 
a study of religion will give you, that will best pro- 
mote your happiness in this life and fit you for an 
entrance to the companionship of the blessed in the 
life to come. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES FROM PALESTINE.—IULI. 


Tue Mosque or OMAR—WAILING PLACE OF THE JEW. 
THE VALLEYS AROUND JERUSALEM—THE COEN- 
ACULUM—PooL oF S1toamM-—Mount oF 
OLtives—GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE, 

On the summit of Mt. Moriah, where once stood 
Solomon’s Temple, is now the Mosque of Omar, re- 
garded by the Mohammedans as the holiest of all 
places after Mecca. Itis built over a bare, rugged 
piece of rock, 57 feet long and 43 feet wide, from 
which they believe Mohammed ascended to heaven 
on his good steed, El-Burak. This rock has been con- 
secrated to sacred use from the earliest times. In 
the days of Abraham it was a place of sacrifice (Gen. 
22:2), and here tradition says Ornan had his 
threshing floor and David reared an altar and inter- 
ceded for the plague-stricken people, charging his 
son Solomon to build on the spot a temple (I. Chron. 
21 : 21-30; I. Chron. 22: 1-6). After the return of the 
Jews from exile, a second temple was erected on the 
site of Solomon’s, but was far inferior to his in mag- 
nificence. The third temple was built by Herod and 
was still in progress during the lifetime of Jesus. It 
was never completely finished in the style originally 
designed. From the castle by which it was guarded 
and with which it was connected by two passages, 
Titus watched its burning in 70 A.D. The Emperor 
Hadrian afterwards built a temple of Jupiter here. 
Omar found it necessary to clear away much rubbish 

to make room for the present mosque. 

The summit of Mt. Moriah has been leveled into 
a broad platform and surrounded by a wall. We en- 
tered one of the eight gateways on its western side 
and found ourselves in an irregular quadrangle with 
buildings scattered over it, the two largest being the 
Mosque of Omar and the Aksa Mosque. The former 
is octagonal, is crowned with a dome and is decorated 
on the outside and inside with handsome porcelain 
tiles, on which are inscribed passages from the Ko- 
ran. The interior is divided by two courses of mas- 
sive piers and columns into aisles which follow the 
octagonal shape of the building. Windows of col- 
ored glass admit a dim and uncertain light, produc- 
ing a rich but somewhat gloomy effect. Beneath the 
dome the sacred rock rises about 64 feet above the 
surrounding pavement. 

The Mosque El-Aksa consists of seven arcades 
leading into seven broad aisles between rows of noble 
columns, with four different styles of capitals, It 
was built by a nephew of Saladin in 1236, on the site 
of a basilica founded by Constantine. Just before 
the portals of the Aksa Mosque is a cistern, called 
“ the leaf fountain,” from which we drank. Accord- 
ing to a Mohammedan legend, one of the companions 
of Mohammed, having let the bucket slip from his 
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hands, went down after it. He found a door leading 
into a beantiful garden, whence he brought back a 
leaf that never withered. The door has not been 
found since, but the Mohammedans still regard the 
Well of the Leaf as one of the entrances to Paradise. 
A stone slab in the pavement of the Mosque is 
pointed out as the tomb of the sons of Aaron. The 
pulpit is exquisitely carved from cedar of Lebanon, 
and inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl. It is near 
the so-called “ praying place of Moses.” Two of the 
pillars are so close together that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to pass between them, but it is a popular story 
that those who succeed are sure of a place in heaven. 

Beneath the Mosque El-Aksa are extensive vaults 
formed by a double series of arches resting on piers. 
At a little distance from this Mosque we went below 
the surface again and walked through a vast succes- 
sion of pillared and vaulted avenues said to have be- 
longed to Solomon’s stables. They were used for 
stables by the Templars and Frank kings in the 
Middle Ages, and some of the rings to which they 
fastened their horses still remain. 

To see all that is left of Solomon’s Temple, we 
descended to the streets of the city and entered a 
narrow lane, below the Mosque of Omar, where we 
found a fragment of a wall 52 yds. long and 56 ft. 
high, composed of huge blocks of stone, some being 
15ft. long and three or four feet deep. Flowers and 
creeping things grew in the crevices. This spot is 


now called “The Wailing Place of the Jews,” be- 
cause they come here every Friday afternoon, before 


going to their synagogues, to mourn the destruction 

of the Temple and the loss of their city. They chant 

responsively, swaying their bodies and holding the 

Jewish Psalter in their hands. Many of their hymns 

are grand and impressive. Two are given below: 
FIRST CHOIR. 

Reader.—Because of the place which is deserted, 

People.-—We sit alone and weep. 

Reader.—Because of the temple which is de- 
stroyed; because of the walls which are broken 
down; because of our greatness which is departed ; 
because of the precious stones of the temple ground 
to powder ; because of our priests who have erred 
and gone astray; because of our kings who have 
contemned God ; 

People.-—We sit alone and weep. 

ANOTHER CHOIR. 

Reader.—We beseech Thee, have mercy on Zion! 

People—And gather together the children of Jeru- 
salem. 

Reader.—Make speed, make speed, O Deliverer of 
Zion. 

People.—Speak after the heart of Jerusalem. 

Reader.—Let Zion be girded with beauty and with 
majesty. 

People-—Show favor unto Jerusalem. 

Reader.—Let Zion find again her kings. 

People—Comfort those who mourn over Jerusa- 
lem. 

Reader.—Let peace and joy return to Jerusalem. 

People-—Let the branch of Jerusalem put forth 
and bud. 





It has been thought probable that the stones for 
Solomon’s Temple were taken from the vast subter- 
ranean quarries which now lie beneath the city. We 
entered these by a small cave under the north wall 
and found ourselves in very.dark and spacious cav- 
erns, with long passages leading from one chamber 
to another. Their extent is not known, but every- 
where about us the light of our candles revealed the 
mark of the pick-axe in the rocks. 

One afternoon we walked entirely around Jerusa- 
lem, outside the walls. Our path lay through the 
valleys at the foot of the height on which the city is 
built. Going out the Jaffa Gate, which is on the 
west, we descended into the Valley of Gihon, where 
Solomon was proclaimed king amidst great rejoicing 
of the people, 1015 years before Christ. Crossing 
this valley is a wall, containing an ancient acqueduct, 
built originally to carry water to Solomon’s Temple 
in Jerusalem, from the Pools of Solomon seven 
miles away, but now not used for any purpose. 

Following the Valley of Gihon, we came toa 
point where it turns eastward ina narrow ravine with 
steep, rocky sides, on the west and south of the city. 
This is the Valley of Hinnom, on account of its un- 
pleasant associations often called by the Jews 
“Gehenna,” a place symbolic of torment. Before 
the reign of King Josiah idolatry was frequently 
practiced here; after he forbade this, the valley was 
used for receiving the drainage of the city. Pilgrims 
who died in Jerusalem during the Middle Ages were 
buried in Hinnom. High in the rocks are old tombs. 
One is called “The Apostles’ Cavern,” from a leg- 
end that here the disciples hid themselves when 
they forsook Jesus and fled. Within Hinnom is a 
small plot of ground said to be “Acaldama,” the pot- 
ter’s field bought by the chief priests with the thirty 
pieces of silver which Judas returned after his re- 
pentance, when he saw that Jesus was condemned. 
In the fissures of the crags above are growing a few 
gnarled trees. 

During this walk we were followed by troops of 
beggars, most of them lepers, with features and 
limbs half-eaten away by the loathsome disease. 
We were not far from the almshouse and leper hos- 
pital. 

The story of Ruth was suggested to our minds 
by meeting a bright-eyed young girl carrying a sickle 
and sheaf of grain. 

On the brow of the hill above us, a shepherd was 
leading his flock of sheep and goats. They knew 
his voice when calling them by name. He had a 
mantle of skin thrown loosely over his shoulder 
and was carrying his crook and a lamb in his arms. 

Near Zion Gate, in the midst of a series of build- 
ings resembling a village, is a small mosque, calied 
the Tomb of David. It adjoins the Coenaculum, or 
Room of the Last Supper, a chamber fifty feet long 
and thirty feet wide, divided into two parts by col- 
umns. A portion of the ceiling is vaulted, and 
half pillars with curious capitals are built into the 
walls. 

Not far away is a monastery, where the Armenian 
Patriarchs of Jerusalem are buried. One portion of 
its buildings is supposed to be the House of Caia- 
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phas. The spot where Peter stood when he denied 
his Master, and the court where the cock crew are 
reverently pointed out by the monks, who apparent- 
ly have implicit faith in their own statements as to 
the identity of the places. 

Towards the foot of Mt. Zion lies the Pool of Si- 
loam half hidden amidst shrubbery. Near it, long 
ago, was the King’s garden, and the stream now irri- 
gates some grounds containing fruit trees. We found 
this retreat cool and inviting, after the stony places 
in which we had been walking. The water is in a 
rectangular basin fifty-three feet long, eighteen feet 
broad, and nineteen feet deep. In its bed are lying 
some broken columns and other fragments, showing 
that once a building had been erected over it. 
Among the bits of marble and along the banks were 
growing lovely wild flowers. 

At the junction of the valley of Hinnom with Je- 
hoshaphat is the spring of En-Rogel, called by the 
Arabs Job’s Well. The water is still excellent. In 
the moist places about the well we picked some deli- 
cate ferns. 

The Valley of Jehoshaphat forms the bed of the 
Brook Kidron on the southeast of the city. The 
Arab village of Siloah clings to the steep hillside op- 
posite Jerusalem, its houses scattered among old 
tombs and caverns, some of which indeed serve for 
dwellings. Most prominent among these tombs are 
those of Absolem, Jehoshaphat, St. James and Zach- 
ariah. The first is a conspicuous and interesting 
monument. It consists of a cube about twenty feet 
high, hewn out of the solid rock. On this rests a 
smaller square of masonry, above which is a singular 
round, tapering roof of stone. No one now supposes 
that this tomb is identical with the pillar of Abso- 
lem’s grave in the King’s Dale mentioned in 2 Sam- 
uel, xviii., 18, although it may stand on the same site 
The Tomb of St. James has a veranda cut out of the 
rock with two Doric columns supporting an entabla- 
ture. Within are several chambers containing tombs. 
The monument of Zachariah is a square structure of 
stone with pilasters and pyramidal roof. It is solid 
and is not properly called a tomb, although usually 
spoken of as such. 

Under the rock of the Valley of Jehoshaphat a 
spring gushes and collects in a basin called St. Mary’s 
Well. This is reached by descending sixteen steps 
through a vault to a level platform and by fourteen 
steps more to the water. The spring is intermittent 
in its flow. 

On the east of Jerusalem is the Mount of Olives, 
highest of all the hills which encompass the city, 
and the one of most sacred associations. Its long 
slopes are barren and stony, except where the sur- 
face soil gives sustenance to a few ancient olive trees 
and a scant growth of vegetation. 

Three roads lead over the Mount of Olives towards 
Bethany ; one a little above the base, another half 
way up, and a third across the summit. Near the 
beginning of these roads, at the foot of the mountain, 
is the Garden of Gethsemane. It is a third of an 
acre in size, and is surrounded by a wall so high that 
the garden cannot be seen from without, The Fran- 
ciscans have care of it. One of the monks turned 


the key in the gate for us. The enclosure is divided 
into flower-beds neatly kept and bordered by rows of 
lavender. It contains eight very old olive trees. 

Opposite the Garden of Gethsemane is the tradi- 
tional burial place of Mary, Joseph, and her parents. 
A church is built over it, only the porch of which 
appears above ground. We descended forty-seven 
marble steps to enter the building and listened to 
Easter services conducted in this subterranean 
cburch. 

It is extremely interesting to climb the Mount of 
Olives and look back, as you ascend, upon the city 
below, which can be seen better from these slopes 
than from any other point. The view is fine 
by moonlight. On the summit is a beautiful marble 
church, on whose interior walls the Lord’s Prayer is 
painted in thirty-three different languages. It was 
erected at'the expense of a French princess, whose 
tomb is within. Near is a small octagonal chapel be- 
longing to the Mohammedans. From the top of the 
mountain, on a fair day, one may look far across the 
country and catch a glimpse of the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea. 

On the southeast and north of Jerusalem are ex- 
tensive tomb-chambers, containing many loculi, or 
shelves for caskets. These have long been known 
popularly, as the tombs of the prophets, kings, and 
judges, but it is not likely that they were devoted to 
the use indicated by these names. It is now general- 
ly accepted on the testimony of Josephus that the 
Tomb of the Kings so-called is the sepulchre of 
Queen Helena of Adiebene. The entrance has fine 
mouldings representing wreaths, fruit, and foliage. 

Cora A. BENNESON. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MATERIAL SUPPORT FOR THE MINISTRY. 
Ir is often a question whether more good or evil will 
result from practices in themselves lawful. The ap- 
plication of principles to conduct must be left to the in- 
dividual judgment, but the principles should be held 
clearly in mind. This is true of lending material aid 
to the ministry. In general there can be little doubt 
that, where available, such aid should be given as 
will make the service most efficient for the work of 
promulgating the Gospel. But this leaves a number 
of important questions undecided. For example, is 
what, for convenience may be styled the “ one man 
ministry ” more effectual for good than that where 
several participate? Again, will one do more real 
good by devoting all his time and energies to spirit- 
ual labors than by a more general exercise of his 
powers of body and spirit? These are far-reaching 
questions whose answer must depend on circum- 
stances. There can be no doubt that the spirit of 
Christianity, as best exemplified in its early mani- 
festations, encouraged great freedom in the exercise 
of spiritual gifts—a freedom limited only by the 
presence or absence of a true inspiration—and a 
healthy church ought always to have not one, but 
many concordant voices in testimony to the truth. 
It may therefore be truly asserted that limiting the 
ministry to one person, even mainly, is proof of 
weakness. At the same time the weakness does ac- 
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tually exist, and must be provided for when it occurs, 


and if one is to do the work of several he will need 
the time of several to do itin. This is probably the 
origin of the salaried ministry. As it comes from a 
weakness of the church it should be only temporary 
and local,—an expedient for correcting a disorder 
ratber than a settled rule of practice. By making it 
a rule rather than an exception, the church is de- 
graded and impoverished. The injury is also in- 
creased by the manner in which the minister is pro- 
vided for. Instead of being freely supported while 
freely giving time and strength to the common cause, 
he is given the rank of a hired laborer, or a salaried 
officer, and is expected to make the value of bis ser- 
vices correspond with his compensation. So he must 
be industrious, and cultivate and use his talents to 
the utmost: he will then be in the line of progress 
and promotion. 
tion of other people’s duties, the subordination of the 
Spirit’s influence, to the demands of human desire 
and expectation, and the serious curtailment of the 
people’s liberty. These evils often outweigh the ad- 
vantages gained by a more regular and attractive 
service, and therefore although it has come to be the 
common practice of Christians, the foundation is in- 


trinsically unsound and contrary to the genius of | 


Christianity. It has lowered the ministry from a 


sacred calling, supported by the power of Him who | 


calls, toa learned profession sustained by the wisdom 
of man. 

Nevertheless the day of human weakness and the 
need of extraordinary efforts to provide for it is not 
past. 
let them work—nay give them all possible help and 
encouragement consistent with truth and safety. 
With a world on fire from sin, if firemen will not 
work without pay it is better to pay them than suffer 
loss. 
sending the waters of life to burning lips and hearts, 
not unfrequently by hired laborers and methods 
good only in the absence of better. Love places a 
higher value on life than on the methods of preserv- 
ing it. 

God seems not like some physicians who would 
rather lose a patient than have him cured by “ quack- 
ery.” It is an excusable kind of quackery that saves 
life, and a hireling ministry that saves souls and feeds 
the starving is better than a free ministry that lets 
them perish. Jesus trod on the letter of the law and 
bounds of his commission to show 


exceeded the 


mercy to the sick and sorrowing. Thus the bigher | 


law of love abrogates the lower law of order when 
life is in peril, and though “reckoned among trans- 
gressors ” the Son of God ever rises from the grave 
where the wisdom of man has condemned him, to 
the justification of faith and immortality at the right 
hand of God the Father. Before all else God is a 
Father, and counts nothing so dear as the life of his 
children. 

Here we see where human wisdom and right- 
eousness often fall short of the Divine standard. 
That is what the apostle meant when he asserted 
that “ the weakness of God is stronger than men 


This leads directly to the assump- | 


It appears as though God may act in this way, | 


does not regard ceremony or legal technicalities, like 
human reformers or human conformers. With Him 


| “ the life is more than meat and the body than rai- 


ment.” It this principle were carefully borne in 
mind it would afford a safe guide through many dif- 
ficulties. Perhaps it gives the best solution of the 
present problem. The ministry is valuable for its 
uses. That which effects the most good is the best 
ministry, whether it be of one or more. Make every- 
thing subsidiary to the salvation and edification of 
men and you will not go far wrong. 

The true principle undoubtedly is for every one 
to do his work under the immediate direction of 
Christ and receive what is needful for his assistance 
when freely offered. This course is sanctioned by 
both the example and precepts of Jesus, who, while 
devoting his time to the ministry of the gospel, dis- 
pised not the free-will offerings of those whom grate- 
ful affection moved to share his good work by con- 
tributing what lay in their power. In the case of his 
disciples, when sending them forth to preach in his 
name, he made this voluntary support of the people 
a proof of their divine commission. On their return 
he significantly inquired of them, “ Lacked ve any- 
thing?” and they answered, “Nothing, Lord.” 


Doubtless in many cases the modern disciple goes 
forth at the bidding of man, or of his own desires, 
and must therefore look to man for his support. In 
other cases the fault may lie with the people, as was 
shown in the direction given to the seventy, “ Into 


whatsoever city ye enter and they receive you, eat 


| such things as are set before you, and heal the sick 
If any will work where so much needs doing | 


that are therein ; but into whatsoever city ye enter 
and they receive you not, go your ways out into the 


_ Streets of the same, and say, ‘ Even the very dust of 


your city which cleaveth on us do we wipe off against 
you.’” Then followed that terrible rebuke to those 
who failed to respond to the gospel message: “It 


| shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in 


the day of judgment than for that city.” There is 
proof that an unresponsive spirit on the part of 
those to whom the Gospel is preached is, in the sight 
of God, a grave,and even deadly sin. Indeed the 
sin of not doing that which we ought is always the 
equivalent of doing that which we ought not. There- 
fore the fact that the gospel is freely preached to us, 
instead of bringing exemption, rather increases our 
responsibility to see that such magnanimity receives 
its proper reward by the manifestation of a kindred 
spirit. If we are assured that enough has been done, 
or that the servant of God has resources of his own 
and needs no assistance, it becomes our duty, not to 
do nothing, but to direct our gifts where there is real 
need. True love desires no exemption from doing 
all it can for the object beloved. 

If the above principles were faithfully adhered to 
by Christians, including the Society of Friends, is it 
not reasonable to suppose that the kingdom of God 
would be much nearer its establishment in the world 
than it is at present? It is no doubt possible to err 
on the side of careless and superfluous giving ; but in 
general the danger is not imminent from that quar- 
ter. On the other hand, the changed conditions of 


and the foolishness of God is wiser than men.” God society may increase the need of such as have a gift 











in the ministry being so far relieved from pecuniary 
want that they will not suppress the motions of the 
Spirit urging them to the heavenly harvest-field be- 
cause their family must have bread and clothing. 
Grant that having the Master’s promise, they should 
go forward nothing doubting, all have not the faith 
that makes martyrs. Even Jesus bimself, at times, 
had not “ where te lay his head.” Thousands who 
would not shrink on their own account hold back on 
account of their families and do not listen for the 
Lord’s call ; and, perhaps, the Good Father above is 
also tender toward his little ones and does not call 
so often as he would do if the answer did not de- 
mand a strength of faith not often found. Asa rule, 
the number of men that will yield to temptation is 
proportioned to the force of the temptation ; nor is 
it desirable that all should be tried to the utmost of 
their endurance. The early days of reform are he- 
roic days, but as the reform advances the cross and 
burden should grow lighter and the yoke more easy 
to bear. Why should not the Christian who has 
means say to his brother, poor in purse but rich in 
faith, “ Let us unite our gifts and together do the 
work of the Lord, thou with tongue and I with band, 
so that much good may be effected.” If a number 
should be found of one mind and freely unite to the 
same end, how would the principle differ? All aim 
at one object and all are doubly blest in the exercise 
of brotherly love and confidence. Evil appears only 
when selfishness, pride, or assumption mars the har- 
mony of the body of which all are fellow-members. 
When distrust and bargaining take the place of mu- 
tual trust and affection, clouds begin to gather and 
the wintry winds break forth, and the frosts destroy 
the tender plant. The perfect law of love is all that 
is needed to make the path of duty in this important 
matter plain. 

At the same time I would say to those who desire 
more freedom to do the higher works of faith, “Covet 
no man’s gold or apparel.” In religion, the quality 
of the service is of more importance than the 
amount. Spiritually, the widow’s mite is often more 
valuable than the abundant words of the learned. 
Religion suffers oftener from too much than from too 
little talking. though frequently from both. The 
weakness of men is so great and their willingness to 
let others do their part so prevailing, the temptations 
are so numerous and the tendency to lower the 
Christian standard so strong, that all who can doa 
wholly voluntary service are to be congratulated. 
Still it is not independence or comfort that a Christ- 
ian should seek, but the kingdom of God and the 
good of his fellow-men. Epwarp Ryper. 

Brewster, N. Y., 1st mo. 20. 

[Our correspondent above, formerly a frequent con- 
tributor to THe JouRNAL, and occasionally, later, to 
the united paper, writes so clearly and intelligently, 
and says so many things with which we agree, that 
we publish his paper, but desire to reserve the un- 
derstanding that we do not follow him at all points. 
For example, his logic seems lame between his dem- 





onstrations, at the outset that the true minister must | 
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try.” Can we think that a minister not properly 
qualified can effect more “good” and therefore be 
better than one who is truly sent?—Eps. Inre.u- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 
SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 6. 
SECOND MONTH 10, 1889. 
THE FIERCE DEMONIAC. 


GOLDEN TEXT :—“* Go to thy house unto thy friends, and tell 
them how great things the Lord hath done for thee, 
and how he had mercy on thee.”"— Mark 5 : 19. 


ReaD Mark 5 ; 1-20. 

Ovr lesson is another illustration of the Divine love 
over the fiercest and most ferocious of human pas- 
sions, when it is exercised under the sanction and 
through the agency of the divine word, spoken with 
the authority that our Heavenly Father bestows. It 
avails nothing for us to go into the particulars of this 
curious story, which by many earnest seekers after 
truth has been and still is regarded as an allegory. 
That it can be explained on probable natural causes, 
does not lessen the interest in the cure effected by 
Jesus. The man was evidently suffering one of the 
worst forms of insanity—a raving maniac, dwelling 
apart from his family and friends. In those early 
times physicians were scarce, and their knowledge 
of disease was very limited ; there was no classifica- 
tion, and no asylum in which to “ minister to a mind 
diseased.”” We cannot be too thankful for the privi- 
lege of living in an age of great inquiry and investi- 
gation, when we need not be ignorant of many things 
that were among the mysteries of ancient times. 

To the country of the Gerasenes, called in the old 
version the Gadarenes. This was a border region be- 
longing to Palestine, largely peopled by the Gentiles 
living adjacent to the eastern boundary. They were 
a mixed race, not adhering to the Hebrew religion, 
as the raising of vast herds of swine gives evidence; 
that animal being unclean according to the Law, and 
never eaten by the Jews. 

There met him out of the tombs, etc. As there was 
no place provided for such cases, they were often 
found among the tombs, where they were not brought 
into contact with their fellow-men, and were shel- 
tered from the inclemency of the weather. The 
whole thought fills one with pity, and we are not 
surprised that Jesus’s compassion was moved toward 
the poor outcast. 

Worshipped him. Bowed down before Jesus in the 
attitude of worship. 

Come forth. This was the answer Jesus gave, and 
it was all that the case needed. Our Heavenly Father 
in hia helpfulness to his human children never goes 
beyond the need, and herein isa lesson that we may 


| make profitable, in the dispensing of our gifts to 


meet the necessity and no more and leave the individ- 
ual an occasion of self-help, while a superfluity in 
giving robs him of the stimulus to effort. 

Clothed and in his right mind. This is what the re- 
storation did for him. The Divine Power operating 
upon the soul of the most debased sinner, will, if 
obeyed, transform him into a willing follower of the 


be divinely called, and his assertion, later, that | Divine Master. “No man is in his right mind until 
“that which effects the most good is the best minis- 


he finds his true centre in God.” 
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the swine which is connected with this circumstance, 
made the people unwilling that Jesus should remain. 
They were more anxious about their worldly posses- 
sions than they were to hear Jesus. 


Often the lesson we must learn is mercy, not jus- 
tice. It seems so natural to feel that the evil doer 
must bear, and should bear, the whole weight of suf- 
fering that his evil deed has caused. But the whole 
testimony of the teaching of Jesus is on the side of 
mercy. After repentance for sin is shown, the great 
Father is ever ready to receive his children with love 
and mercy. The parable of the Prodigal Son, of the 
Lost Piece of Silver, of the Lost Sheep, the story of 
Mary Magdalene, of the Woman taken in Adultery, 
and so many, many more all go to show the mercy 
which Jesus constantly taught to be one of the at- 
tributes of God. Not stern justice, and a turning 
away from the sinner, but a merciful reception of the 
repentant one, was his constant theme. 

If God can forgive and show mercy, what are we 
that we should be stern and severe to our fellow- 
creatures? Can we not try to forgive till seventy 
times seven, if necessary ? 

When we know of one who has offended, let us 
try to consider the trials and temptations to which 
he has been subjected ; let us try to look with chari- 
ty upon the physical disabilities, or mental weakness, 
or the inherited tendencies that made it easy for him 
to sin. An aged grandmother, now passed from 
works to rewards, when hearing any one remark : 
“ Well, they deserve to suffer ; they brought it-all on 
themselves,” would quietly reply, “ My dear, that 
makes it all the harder to bear.” 

‘* When thy gaze 
Turns in on thine own soul, be most severe, 
But when it falls upon a fellow-man, 
Let kindness overrule it.” 


For Friends’ intelligencer and Journal. 
ASPIRATION. 
“A worn fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver.” So say careful observers, wise in applica- 
tion, clear in judgment, and judicious in choice ;— 
each one in its right place, the principal motive 
being that the subject treated be made clear to the 
reader, ever aiming to convey truth in its best form. 
O, may the spoken word not be so prolix as to confuse 
the hearer! May the prayer ever rise in the heart 
of us who are called into public; Guide me, O my 
Father, by thy Holy Spirit, in word and deed, that I 
mar not the work assigned me. Make me fruitful in 
the field of offering,and joyful in the house of prayer. 
Saran Hunt. 
A LITTLE bit of Patience, 
Often makes the sunshine come, 
And a little bit of Love 
Makes a very happy home. 
A little bit of Hope 
Makes a rainy day look gay, 
And a little bit of Charity 
Makes glad a weary way. 
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COURTESY. 

Tue old apostolic injunction, “Be courteous,” can 
scarcely be regarded as improved by the newer ren- 
dering. It stands in our King James’ edition of the 
Bible among the homely truths and requisitions of 
earnest men whose hearts were in the work of build- 
ing up a homogeneous Christian Society gathered 
from all classes and conditions of life, among whom, 
from their own testimony, “ Not many wise,—not 
many learned,” were to be found. It seems to be 
the one fine touch of social manners that could 
be insisted upon as not incompatible with the solid 
foundation of substantial worth, upon which all na- 
tions, tongues, and peoples could stand firmly to- 
gether. 

The word from its derivations might seem to sug- 
gest a life not in accord with the simplicity of the 
Gospel, which these chosen apostles preached. To 
be courteous,—to conform the manners to courtly 
usages, savors of flattery and undue deference,—a 
leaning towards class distinctions, incompatible with 


the religion of Christ. Dr.O. W. Holmes expresses 


_a thought that comes in just here, and is worth 


making a rule of conduct. He says, “ The nearer you 
come into relation with a person the more necessary 
do tact and courtesy become.” Civil, obliging, well- 
bred, of condescending manners, are some of the def- 
initions which its observance implies. All of these 
are in harmony with the lessons of the Great Teach- 
er, and with what is written of his own social life. 
We can scarcely associate his name with any other 
thought than is implied in the term “ be courteous.” 
The precepts he enunciated as the rule of conduct of 
those who accepted him as a teacher are all in conso- 
nance therewith. There is nothing in our inter- 
course with those who claim to be his disciples that 
seems more incongruous than a want of courtesy. 
The rudest and most uncivilized peoples to whom 
the first missionaries of the Gospel carried its glad 
tidings, were touched and softened by its message of 
love and good-will and, while slow to yield to its in- 
fluence, a growth was begun in the direction to 


| which it pointed, that has leavened the entire social 


fabric, until throughout our whole Christian civiliza- 
tion the preponderence is on the side of all those 
qualities of heart and mind that vitalize the human- 
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ities. How sweetly persuasive are the words of the 
scholarly but devout Paul in his letter to the con- 
verts gathered from among the cultured Ephesians, 
“ Be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiv- 
ing one another,” citing as an incentive the example 
of the Heavenly Father, who, because of the compas- 
sion and tenderness of the Christ willingly forgives 
all who are influenced, by the Christ-Spirit. He 
writes again, to the Romans, “In love of the breth- 
ren be tenderly affectioned one to another ; in honor 
preferring one another.” 

These are lessons that can never grow old. Each 
generation, as it comes upon the stage of action, finds 
the need of their teaching. Long before, however,as 
little children in the nursery and in the school-room, 
the foundation must be laid. Children who are 
taught to be respectful and obliging, to treat with 
deference those to whom they are indebted for any 
favor, and to be ever ready to confer the same, will 
not find it a difficult task to be courteous and oblig- 
ing in the years that follow. 

Good manners and the usages of society require 
as much from all who take a part in the varied inter- 
ests and amenities of life, and our Chrsitian profes- 
sion emphasizes the duty of courtesy, not only to- 
wards those with whom we are religiously asso- 
ciated, but to every one with whom we have social 
relations. 


MARRIAGES. 
BAKER—WHITE.—At the residence of the bride, near 


West Chester, Pa., on First month 19th, 1889, by the order of . 


the Society of Friends, Dr. Alfred L. Baker and Anna 
Bradley White, both of East Bradford, Chester county, Pa. 

EVES—HORNER.—Near Harrisonville, N. J., Twelfth 
month 19th, 1888, under the care of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting, Hiram P. Eves, V. M. D., of Wilmington, Del., 
son of Wm. and Letitia Eves, of Delaware county, Pa., and 
Mary H., daughter of George and Emma A. Horner. 

PANCOAST—COLLINS.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, First month 17th, 1889, under the care of 
Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, Thomas J. Pancoast, 
son of Josiah D. and Sarah M. Pancoast, and Katharine R. 
Collins, daughter of John S. and Rachel A. Collins, all of 
Moorestown, Burlington county, New Jersey. 


DEATHS. 

BARNETT.—In West Philadelphia, First month 2lst, 
1889, Hannah H., wife of Daniel P. Barnett, aged 62 years. 

CHILD.—First month 7th, 1889, Richard S. Child, Sr., 
in his 75th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, held at Spruce street. 

COATES.—At her residence, near Oxford Pa., on Sev- 
enth-day, First month 5th, 1888, Eliza Coates, in the 75th 
year of her age. 

From the teachings of her life we feel that the living 
may draw lessons of profit. As a wife and mother she be- 
lieved that her first duty was the care of her home and the 
proper training of her children; but she was not unmind- 
ful of the claims of others less fortunate or less provident 
than herself. 





She was faithful in her attendance of meetings, when 
her strength permitted, but was not so active in this work 
as some others—believing that the example of a practical 
Christian life would be of more value to her children and 
those around her than any form or ceremony could be. 

She looked upon her home as her garden, which had the 
first claim on her thought and attention, and that no 
amount of labor in other fields would atone for neglect of 
its responsibilities. 

The daughter of George and Lydia Bernard Darlington, 
she inherited a share of that clearness of perception and 
promptness in action shown by others of her family. One 
incident in her life exhibits this quality very clearly. 

In the celebrated Parker kidnapping case it was largely 
through her counsel and influence that a pursuing party 
was organized, and by following plans suggested by her the 
girl was found in a slave pen in Baltimore, and by due 
process of law lodged in jail for trial. This case was one 
of the few, if not the only one, where such a victim was 
able to sustain her claim to freedom before the courts in a 
Southern State. She has since shown her grateful appreci- 
ation of this act by thirty years of faithful service in the 
family of her friend and benefactress. 

By unusual caution and forethought the frail body was 
preserved through a long and busy life, and as failing 
strength showed that care and prudence would not much 
longer avail, she was calm and cheerful in contemplating 
the future. As was befitting the close of such a life, her 
end came without suffering or disease. The physical gave 
out, and the spirit returned to Him who gave it. 

H. 

JONES.—In West Philadelphia, First month 24th, 1889, 
Mary E., aged 4 months, daughter of Samuel and Anna G. 
Jones, members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held 
at Green Street, Philadelphia. 

OGDEN.—At Mickleton, N. J., First month 22d, 1889, 
Anna V., daughter of William M. and Rebecca V. Ogden, 
aged 19 years and 3 months , a member of Upper Greenwich 
Preparative Meeting. 

Hers was naturally a quiet, reserved manner, and per- 
haps to many unattractive, but to those who knew her 
truly she showed a warm, affectionate disposition. She 
was a good, conscientious girl. May we all profit by fol- 
lowing her good example. R. L. 

SAILER.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Keasbey 
Pancoast, Camden, N. J., Twelfth month 10th, 1888, Han- 
nah, widow of Thomas Sailer, M. D., in her 79th year. In- 
terment at Fair Hill. 

WEBSTER.—On Third-day morning, Twelfth month 


18th, 1888, of pneumonia, Sarah M. Webster, in her 75th 
year; an elder of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, 


Penna. 


A VISIT TO THE BIRTH-PLACE OF 
GEORGE FOX.' 


In that Journal which Sir James Mackintosh says is 
one of the most extraordinary and instructive docu- 
ments in the world, which no reader of competent 
judgment can peruse without revering the virtue of 
its writer, George Fox, says of himself: “ 1 was born 
in the month called July, in the year 1624, at Dray- 
ton-in-the-Clay, in Leicestershire. My father’s name 
was Christopher Fox. He was by profession a 





1At the meeting of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, on 
the 14th instant, Dr. Jas. J. Levick read a paper describing his 
visits, last summer, to the birth-place of George Fox, Drayton, in 
Leicestershire, and to Swarthmore Hall. The account of the 
former visit is here presented. 
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weaver, an honest man, and there was a seed of God 
in him. My mother was an upright woman; her 
maiden name was Lago, of the family of the Lagos, 
and of the stock of the martyrs.” Twenty-five years 
later, in the year 1649, it is written in the same jour- 
nal:—‘ from Coventry I went to a place called 
Atherstone, and it being their lecture day I was 
moved to go to their chappel to speak to the priests 
and the people, and they were generally pretty 
quiet ; only some few raged, and would have had my 
relations to have bound me. I declared to them 
largely how God was come to teach his people him- 
self, and to bring them off from all their man-made 
teachers to hear his Son. And some were convinced 
there.” 

Two hundred and thirty-nine years later, the 
railway train brought me by Coventry to this same 
Atherstone— a little town, distant from Birmingham 
about twenty-one miles. Some friends at Birming- 
ham, where I was passing a day or two, learning that 
I wished to visit the birth-place of George Fox, had 
kindly marked out the route for me. So I left Birm- 
ingham at 9.10 a. m., having bought my ticket for 
Atherstone. At Coventry, that quaint old town, we 
changed trains, and went on to Nuneaton—another 
old town, famous for the manufacture of ribbons, 
and situate on the direct line of railway travel from 
Liverpool to London; thence to Atherstone. I did 
not ask for “ Drayton-in-the-Clay,” as this name is 
now unknown, but I found there were few of my fel- 
low-travelers who could tell the exact situation of 
Fenny-Drayton, as the birth-place of George Fox is 
now called. But I followed the route marked down 
for me at Birminghom to Atherstone, and learned 
there that a drive of four miles from Atherstone 
would bring me to Fenny-Drayton. 


Just in the rear, or perhaps more properly, just 
opposite the station, is a neat little inn—‘ The White 
Hart ”’—and here I found a bright, pleasant land- 
lady, upon whom, as usual in these English inns, the 
duties of the house devolved. I told her I was a 
Philadelphian, a Friend, and that I could not go 
home without seeing the birth-place of George Fox. 
She entered at once into my wishes, but, as is too of- 
ten the case, when they are wanted, all the “traps” 
and their drivers were out for the morning. Seeing 
how disappointed I was, she brought her womanly 
wits to work, and after a short absence came to me 
with the information that her husband had a pony 
which he valued very much, and which he did not 
hire, but which, under the circumstances, she thought 
he would be willing for me to have if a driver could 
be found. I am used to horses, but I was not used to 
the road to Drayton. Fortunately, a young man hap- 
pened to come in,—and, to make a short story of it, 
in a little while we were driving through the high 
street of Atherstone. 

The pony, which my driver told me was the fastest 
trotter in the neighborhood, and could go over a 
five-bar fence without difficulty, did credit to his 
reputation. He fairly dashed along, while the youth- 
ful Atherstonians, to whom he seemed no stranger, 
cheered him as be passed them. Fortunately, the 
weather was, for the hour, perfect; it had rained 
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early in the morning, and it rained again in the af- 
ternoon, as it had done every day for a month or 
more; but, for my visit, nothing could be more fa- 
vorable. Like all English highways, the road was 
excellent. It is the old road made by the Romans, 
and it does credit to them and to those who have 
cared for it after them. In a little while—too soon 
it seemed to me, so enjoyable was the drive—we 
were at Fenny-Drayton. As we drove away from 
“The White Hart,” my kind hostess called out, 
“You must be sure to see the monument,” and so my 
driver, an intelligent young fellow, at once drove to 
George Fox’s monument, of the existence of which, 
up to this visit, I had been ignorant. 

It is a plain pyramidal shaft, of light-colored 
stone, twelve or fifteen feet in height, having this in- 
scription : 

To THE Memory or GerorGE Fox, 
THE FOUNDER OF THE Society OF FRIENDS. 
Born near this spot—Fenny Drayton, 
A. D. 1624. Died A. D. 1690, 
And was interred in Bunhill Fields 
Burial Ground, London. 
Erected 1872. 

It is placed close by the roadside, in a pretty little 
grove of oak trees, and near it were growing bushes 
of hawthorn and the rose. The monument, I was 
told, was erected by agentleman named Bracebridge, 
himself not a Friend, but an admirer of George Fox. 
He was the last representative of a family who held 
the Lindley Hall estate, which includes all the par- 
ish of Drayton. The estate is said to be charged by 
him with £5 per annum to care for the monument. 

Across the field, opposite, are two brick houses, 
built together, in one of which, it is said, George Fox 
was born. They are three stories high—plain, un- 
pretending buildings, with floors of brick, and deep, 
old-fashioned fire-places. The people living in them 
were simple cottagers, who had, however, heard of 
George Fox—the Quaker. 

Then we drove to the Rectory of the parish 
church to which George Fox’s parents belonged. 
The Rector was not at home; but a clergyman acting 
as a substitute was very kind, and gave me every fa- 
cility for seeing the church building itself. This is 
very old—the doorway is said to be Norman. There 
are many old tombstones in the chancel, and an 
elaborate monument of recumbent figures at the side 
of the aisle. On one the inscription was rather an 
odd one, saying that he to whom this was erected 
had for forty years suffered from the gout, and that his 
age (or the age of the gout, it was not quite clear) 
rendered vain all medical skill ! 

Here for many years Christopher and Mary Fox 
had worshipped; here their grave and thoughtful 
boy—grave and staid far beyond his years—sat and 
pondered over the mysteries of life, and, perchance, 
his own mysterious future. The old walls, with the 
same tablets, the tombs which were here two, and 
even three centuries ago, are here now, but whatever 
there may have been in the olden time, there are no 
pews here now, but plain rush-seated chairs, which 
the poorest may freely occupy. 

I shall always retain pleasing recollections of my 
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visit to Fenny-Drayton, but why it is called Fenny I 
cannot imagine; I certainly saw no fen or marsh 
near it. It is indeed asmall hamlet with a few houses 
widely scattered,—very rural, very pretty, and in the 
heart of beautiful England. 

The long-continued rains had made the grass lux- 
uriant in its growth, and it seemed to fairly rejoice 
in the unwonted sunshine. There are noble trees 
and pleasant lanes in this, “my own country,” as 
George Fox calls it; but where, as he tells us, “in 
great sorrow and trouble 1 walked many nights by 
myself.” The very sheep in the fields seemed as 
though they might be the lineal descendants of the 
flocks he had tended, and I felt largely repaid for 
the effort I bad made to find and to visit the birth- 
place of him of whom our great founder, William 
Penn, his younger friend and associate, has written : 
“ Many sons have done virtuously in this day, but thou, 
dear George, excellest them all.” 

Our little rat of a pony brought us back in a hurry 
to Atherstone, scarcely giving us time to see the old 
church building of Mancetter, where young George 
Fox had once vainly gone for counsel. As we drove 
through the street of Atherstone my attention was 
arrested by familiar names on the houses and the 
shop windows,— Underhill, Pickering, Savery, and, on 
one of them, the name of For. I made careful in- 
quiry, but failed to find anyone who could trace his 
ancestry back to “ righteous Christer.” 

A pleasing surprise awaited me on my return to 
“The White Hart.” It was not yet quite time for 
Inncheon, and, in the coffee-room, on the table, I 
found a large Encyclopedia open at the biography of 
George Fox! There was not much in it with which 
I was not familiar, but it was deeply interesting to 
me to be thus reading it close by his birth-place, and 
in the very street, if not the very house, where as a 
boy he had often visited. 

My host of “ The White Hart ” was now at home, 
and gave me much interesting local information. From 
him I learned that Mancetter had witnessed, some 
centuries before, the execution of Christian martyrs. 
I wondered then, and I wonder now, if this was “the 
stock of martyrs ” to which Mary Fox belonged. 

A little later in the day we had such a good lun- 
cheon served, and so nicely served, that I cannot 
but recommend those of my friends who may make 
a pilgrimage to Fenny-Drayton, to stop, as I did, at 
“The White Hart” inn, even though it may not be 
the greatest house of its kind in Atherstone. 

NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tus meeting was held in New York, First month 
26th. The large meeting-house on Rutherford Place 
was well filled by the members of the meeting and 
many Friends from other quarterly meetings who 
were in attendance. The meeting for worship was 
opened by a brief supplication by Robert S. Havi- 
land. There were also addresses by Charles M. Rob- 
inson, Isaac Hicks, Robert 8. Haviland, Thomas 
Foulke, and others. The remarks covered a consid- 
erable range of Christian testimonies, prominent 
among which was the exhortation to maintain the 
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established order of our meetings, and not to be dis- 
couraged if the meetings are small and silent. We 
shall know the will of God by getting into stillness 
and listening to the still small voice that speaks in 
the soul. We should remember that our meetings 
are not lecture seasons, and should not expect care- 
fully prepared sermons. 

In the meeting for business the committee in 
charge of the educational fund of the Quarterly 
Meeting made a report, and was continued. The five 
queries to be considered at this time were read, with 
their answers. The Query in regard to plainness and 
simplicity called forth an earnest exercise from sev- 
eral Friends that we should not allow the testimony 
to degenerate into a traditional formality. We should 
adopt in dress a style that is simple and avoid need- 
less expense; but not encourage the wearing of any 
particular shape of garment. 

In the afternoon there was a meeting of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor. 
The attendance was large, and a lively interest was 
shown in each of the subjects brought to the consid- 
eration of the Committee. 

The sub-Committee on Temperance reported that 
conferences had been held which were beneficial es- 
pecially in the direction of bringing more promi- 
nently before the public our testimony in relation to 
this important subject. One of our quarterly meet- 
ings, Shrewsbury and Rahway, has a standing com- 
mittee on the subject which has held a conference at 
the close of each meeting, Purchase Quarterly Meet- 
ing also maintained a standing committee. The rec- 
ommendations of the Executive Committee of the 
Union for Philanthropic Labor were presented and 
read. Each branch of the recommendations was re- 
ferred to the sub-committee having charge of the 
special subject. 

The sub-committee on Arbitration presented an 
account of the visit to Washington that its delega- 
tion made in company with representatives from 
New York Yearly Meeting and from the Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee. (A narrative of this 
visit was published last summer in the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL.) 

William M. Jackson, chairman of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on the Education of the Colored People of the 
South, described: the character of the work carried 
on at Aiken and Mount Pleasant schools, and spoke 
of the means employed by New York Friends to aid 
those that have consecrated themselves to this 
work. 

Stephen R. Hicks recalled the minutes that were 
contained in the records of early quarterly meetings 
stating the number of pounds, shillings, and pence 
that were contributed by the Friends in attendance, 
for furthering benevolent and charitable works. He 
expressed the opinion that it is desirable to renew 
this ancient custom, and named the work of aiding 
the schools in the South as a proper channel into 
which these contributions be directed. 


Aaron M. Powell directed attention to the pros- 
pect that, at the session of the new Congress, proba- 
bly to be held in a few months, the measure vrigi- 
nated and advocated by Senator Blair of New Hamp- 
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shire, providing for National Aid to Education, would 
be urged upon the consideration of the law-making 
power. Heasked that Friends be active in the exer- 
cise of their influence in behalf of this important 
and valuable measure. 

The consideration of the subject of Prison Reform 
showed that there are many directions in which the 
work of Friends is called for. The unfortunate con- 
dition of idleness existing in the prisons of the State 
of New York in consequence of the recent passage of 
the Yate’s bill, which forbids the sale of the products 
of convict labor, calls for active work in securing the 
early repeal of the law. Influence is also needed in 
favor of securing a separate prison for the detention 
of women convicts of New York City and Brooklyn, 
and in enforcing the law lately passed for the ap- 
pointment of matrons in police stations. 

While the consideration of the other subjects 
comprised within the range of the Committee’s work 
was not extended ; it was shown, in the brief time 
that could be given, that no subject referred to a sub- 
committee failed of earnest consideration and timely 
labor as the opportunity was presented. 

J.M.C. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


Tue engineering students in the senior and junior 
classes went to Pheenixville on last Fourth-day after- 
noon and inspected the great iron works there. 
They were accompanied by Professor Arthur Beards- 
ley and had an interesting and instructive trip. 

—Dr. John K. Shell, the director of Physical Cul- 
ture, is giving excellent satisfaction in his work with 
the boys. While athletics at Swarthmore are well reg- 
ulated,and are not carried to the extremes character- 
istic of some institutions, the college has a high stand- 
ard and is much respected in athletic circles. The 
motto of the college Athletic Association, “ Mens sana 
in corpore sano,”—a sound mind in a sound body,— 
well expresses the aims and ends of the athletics at 
Swarthmore. Besides three hours of required exer- 
cise in the gymnasium each week, the young men in 
special training take bi-weekly runs over the country, 
which are very beneficial to them. 

—Margaretta Walton addressed the meeting on 
First-day, and appeared in supplication. 

—Professor Seymour of Yale College, the Secre- 
tary of the Association of Colleges contributing to the 
support of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, has invited Swarthmore to join in the 
work. Only about twenty of the best colleges and 
universities in the country hold membership in the 
association, and the invitation to join is a compli- 
ment to Swarthmore. Professor Appleton, whose 
connection with Greek literature naturally interests 
him in the project, is making efforts to enlist the 
college in the association as he considers that it 
would incidentally be of advantage for Swarthmore 
to do so. 

—Professor Ferris W. Price, having been granted 
a year’s leave of absence, will start for a year’s study 
in Europe shortly after Commencement, in Sixth 
month. He will make his headquarters with his 
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family at Leipsic, Germany, but he expects to travel 
in that country and England. 

—On Seventh-day evening the students held a 
very pleasant college reception, which was attended 
by nearly all of the members of the college classes 
and several of the Faculty. An agreeable innovation 
was introduced in the shape of attractive little cards, 
dividing the time of the reception into periods of a few 
minutes each, and the spaces were to be filled out 
with the names of conversational partuers for the 
evening. These cards were an idea of the commit- 
tee in charge, and were given to each guest. They 
caused a pleasant variety and prevented too much 
monopoly of attentions, also making interesting sou- 
venirs of the occasion. 

—Dr. William C. Day, Professor of Chemistry, con- 
tributed several valuable articles to the recently is- 
sued reports of the U. 8. Geological’ Survey. Dr. Day 
has recently been elected Secretary of the Chemical 
Division of the Franklin Institution, Philadel phia. 

* 
ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 
In his paper in the Friends’ Quarterly Review (repub- 
lished in this journal), Edward Grubb says of “ mod- 
ern Quakerism” that it “ hesitates to say, even if it 
does not deny” that the “ Light Within ” is a gift to 
all men. By “modern Quakerism” he means, of 
course, that ofthe English body,and of the Friends in 
the United States whom it recognizes. The Western 
Friend, (Wilbur) commenting upon this statement, 
says that “modern Quakerism ” does deny the princi- 
ple of the Light Within, “and has laid down meetings 
and has disqualified ministers for service because 
they believed it.” 
* * * 

Friends’ Review says: “ The bane now threatening 
us is the adoption and carrying out of the idea of 
clergy and laity ; there is no Quakerism, no primitive 
Christianity in this.” 

~ * + 

The Western Friend (issued at Varck, Kansas, by 
Cyrus B. Harvey), in its issue for Twelfth month, ap- 
peals to those interested in its publication to make 
some exertion to maintain its subscription list. It 
bas been issued nine years, and is the organ in the 
West of those who have withdrawn from the reviv- 
alist Orthodox bodies. In the course of the article 
it says: “ No doubt we have often erred, but we can 
say in truth, that from first to last, we have always 
said just that which we believed ought to be said, 
entirely independent of the thought of whether it 
would be approved by friend or enemy. In several 
cases, this course bas lost us the support of ‘ influ- 
ential’ Friends, who made their contributions and 
support contingent upon conformity to their indi- 
vidual views. We have preferred the loss of these, 
rather than the freedom of the Western Friend ; and 
the steady support of more than a thousand Friends 
for eight years is a gratifying evidence that far the 
larger part of our conservative Friends approve of 
this untrammeled course. But our greatest loss is 
by death. As the death roll grows longer it becomes 
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more and more apparent that their places on our 
subscription book can hardly be filled by new names.” 
* x * 

The Christian Worker, of Chicago (Revivalist), in 
its issue of First month 24, says: “Gospel work in 
Iowa has assumed large proportions; a great number 
of meetings are in progress. Our business letters 
and private letters, the many straws as well as 
the more powerful evidences, show that the yearly 
meeting is remarkably active in soul saving service, 
by both evangelistic work and the settlement of 
pastors.” 


A TRIBUTE TO MARY L. ROBERTS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In the departure of Mary L. Roberts (whose death 
occurred Sixth month 18th, 1888, and was then noted 
in the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL), I am carried 
back half a century to the time I entered her city 
home a boy from the country, a stranger with neither 
friends nor relatives. She and her husband, B. Rush 
Roberts, had been recently married, and she at that 
time was even more afflicted than in after life, re- 
quiring constant watchfulness on his part. Seldom 
have I met a couple presenting evidence of a more 
loving, and congenial, or more unselfish attachment 
for each other ; it may truly be said they were one in 
spirit. During my stay with them, and it lasted sev- 
eral years, none but the kindest words ever passed 
their lips,—and it is the home, with its daily and 
hourly communications, that reveals the true char- 
acters of men and women. 

At this time their means were limited, but they 
were so perfectly united in view that everything 
worked nicely, and both made every effort to make 
their visitors comfortable, and they were many, fora 
meal was seldom eaten without the presence of 
friends, who were treated in a manner that nothing 
but genuine hospitality could dictate. Especially at 
quarterly and yearly meeting times Friends always 
found an open house with the best their means per- 
mitted and kind thought suggested, at their service. 
Young as I was, I could not help observing the con- 
trast between this home and too many others, and 
this was most forcibly impressed upon me, and I have 
often said the few good qualities I possessed could be 
traced to theirexample. From the time I entered 
their house, a perfect stranger, I felt at home and 
bappy, nor can I recall a single incident that gave me 
the slightest pain. In the years that have since fol- 
lowed, scarcely a day passes that I do not recur with 
pleasure to my life there, recalling many a pleasant 
incident prompted by her kindly thought for her 
family. 

It is useless for me to refer to her great value in 
the Society of Friends, of which she was a devoted 
member as well as was her husband; all who knew 
them know it, but as she often said, I was one of her 
boys, and I cannot pass her death by without some 
expression of my regard. Friends, relatives, and the 
public have lost in her one not to be easily replaced. 

A. P. SHarp. 

Baltimore, First month 15. 


AN IMPORTANT CORRECTION. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
In the article on the “ Objects and Methods otf Work 
of the Young Friends’ Association,” published in the 
last issue, there are two slight errors which I desire 
to correct. 

In reference to the membership of the new or- 
ganization I am made to say (in regard to young 
Friends) that we want “ those inside the strict line 
of membership.” It might be inferred from this that 
we wanted those only. What I intended to say (and 
what was probably in part overlooked by the typog- 
rapher) was that “we want those outside, as well 
as those inside the strict line of membership.” It is 
not the intention to limit membership strictly to 
members of the Society of Friends. While those in- 
terested in the new Association desire that all 
Friends, both old and young, shonld join it and aid 
in its proposed work, it is also hoped that all who ap- 
prove of its objects, and are in any way interested in 
the Society of Friends may also become active mem- 
bers. 

The work referred to in the published article as 
“ Tanney’s History of the Society of Friends ” should 
of course be “Janney’s History,”—a typographical 
error. Very respectfully, 


Isaac RoBErts. 
Norristown, Pa. 


EXPERIENCES OF PIONEER LIFE IN 
CANADA. 

[Samuel Haight, of Yarmouth, Canada, a Friend well 
known and esteemed there, has contributed to Young 
Friends’ Review his recollections of the pioneer days in 
Canada, seventy years ago. They contain many details 
of a personal nature, but these serve to make the account 
more vivid and real. It will be interesting, we think, to 
our readers generally,as well as those of the northern 
communities.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 

I nave had it on my mind to write, from personal 
recollections, a brief narrative of the various trials 
and aflictions as well as of the joys and blessings of 
my parents and their family, from the spring of 1817, 
at which date my father and mother moved from 
Westchester Co., N. Y., with nine of their children, 
viz: Daniel, Mary, James, Rebecca, Esther, Reuben, 
Samuel, Ephraim and Hannah, leaving my eldest 
sister, Phebe, married to Henry Powell, and settled 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. My parents’ names were 
Reuben and Sarah Haight, formerly Wright. Father 
bought 1,000 acres of land, mostly pine land, with a 
small grist and saw mill, also a carding and julting 
mill, located where it is now called Otterville in 
South Norwich. At that time there was a scarcity 
of provisions, and prices were very high, and my 
father commenced building a grist mill and making 
improvements, which caused a large outlay, and very 
hard labor almost day and night, until a reaction took 
place in prices, which caused him in 1820, to turn ev- 
erything over to his creditors. Atthat time the assets 
were more than the liabilities, but the creditors hop- 
ing to realize more, kept the property for a time, but 
it declined in value, and was disposed of without 
satisfying tbeir claims. There is a grist mill now 
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standing on the same site—a monument of remem- 
brance of their losses and trials. 

A little prior to 1820, John Moore and Elias 
Moore had located and settled on lands in the Town- 
ship of Yarmouth. They were special friends of my 
father’s and had bought a lease from Government of a 
clergy Reserve lot in the Township for nine dollars, 
which they presented to father. One-seventh of the 
land at that time was Clergy or Crown lands which 
Government leased for twenty-one vears at a nomi- 
nal rent—the first seven years $3.50 each year, 
doubling every seven years. In the spring of 1821, 
the said John Moore engaged Merritt Palmer and my 
brothers, Daniel and James, to chop and clear land 
on his farm on the following terms: He, John 
Moore, was to find team and board and they to do 
the work, each to have one-quarter of the crop. 

Previous to Father’s leaving Norwich my sister 
Mary was married to a young man by the name 
of John Weeks; this Weeks being a millwright 
entered into partnership with Jacob Birdsel and 
built a grist-mill one-half mile south of what is 
now called Richmond, on the Otter Creek, in the 
Township of Bayham, in the year 1822; and in the 
fall of 1821 my father moved to Yarmouth, into a 
part of the log house owned by Isaac Moore, who 
was a very hospitable man. I can truthfully say that 
all who became acquainted with my father’s situa- 
tion and that of his family showed great kindness 
and sympathy. We now lived 1} miles from the lot 
father’s lease covered, so we commenced to build a 
log house in the winter of 1821 and ’22.—brothers 
Daniel and James assisting. It was one mile ina 
dense forest. We brought what lumber we required 
for flooring and window frames from Norwich, a dis- 
tance of forty miles, mostly through woods almost 
impassable at thistime. I was near twelve years old. 
The house was built pear a tamarack swamp con- 


nected with a long black ash swale with a spring ~ 


proceeding from the swamp, which made it a very 
favorable resort for the wolf and wild cat which 
seemed to think we were intruders on their domain, 
and during the night particularly they were heard 
almost without cessation, and if we look at it unsel- 
fishly we can hardly blame them. To return to my 
narrative, in the fall of 1822, after the crop matured 
on the above named John Moore’s farm which was 
to be shared equally, my brother Daniel being very 
homesick, sold a hundred bushels of wheat to Elias 
Moore for one York shilling per bushel, to realize 
means to return to our relatives in Westchester Co., 
N. Y. I can well remember that, at that time, it was 
arare thing to seeashilling for a circulating me- 
dium, we used our productions, such as 20 bushels of 
wheat and 15 of corn for a cow, or four bushels of 
wheat for 6 or 8 yards of cotton. We mostly manu- 
factured our own clothing from flax or tow. A lady’s 
dress of such material would outwear four or five 
such as we now see, and many a pair of coarse, 
striped linen and tow pants I have worn. A few 
products would demand one-quarter or one-third 
cash. In this way we were enabled to pay our taxes, 
which were very light—no conrt house to build, no 
officers to pay. The nearest court house was at Victory 














village, seventy miles east. Brother Daniel returned 
to New York state, remaining there about one year, 
then came back with a one-horse wagon, old-fash- 
ioned. Eliptic springs were not known here in those 
days. He also brought a box of second-hand cloth- 
ing for the family’s use. The horse and wagon was 
especially to enable mother to get out to meetings, 
she being a public minister amongst Friends from 
the time I can first remember her, and father wasan 
elder until his death. They were both birthright 
members. I shall never forget how rich I felt, yes, 
the richest day I think I ever experienced, when we 
received the box of second-hand clothing and the 
one-horse wagon, donated by our relatives. 

In the spring of 1822, sister Mary was taken sick 
at the Otter, near Richmond, and mother was there 
waiting upon her. I remember of going with a horse 
to bring her home—walking a part of the way and 
sometimes riding on the horse behind mother. 
Mary was soon after brought home and died of con- 
sumption the 7th of 11th mo. 1822, aged 23 years, 2 
months and 17 days. Her husband came and was 
with her until she died. She left one child named 
Phebe. In 1823, I cannot say in which month, fath- 
er’s creditors appeared to justify themselves in send- 
ing Officials to take whatever they found worth tak- 
ing, and also took my father or rather left him with 
the promise that he would meet them at a desig- 
nated place on Talbot street, as they told him they 
could not bear to see him part with his family. He 
met them as agreed upon, and was nearly two years 
in Victory jail, at Long Point. At that time impris- 
onment for debt was lawful, even for a very small 
debt. He did not remain very long in close confine- 
ment before there were bondsmen offered to bail him 
out on limits. I have often heard him relate that 
there was a school in the village, and there was a 
report circulated that there was a white-headed 
Quaker in jail, which came to the ears of the 
children and excited their curiosity to see what kind 
of a creature it could be. Accordingly they slowly 
approached his room, and he mildly and pleasantly 
spoke to them and told them he wanted to write 
them some pretty verses and wished them to come 
again to get them and commit them to memory and 
recite them to him. They did as requested, and this 
opened the door for multiplying his friends in the 
village in so much that the cupboard was filled with 
abundance of the delicacies for the physical man. 
He was soon allowed as much limit as his peculiar 
condition admitted for his comfort. He was very 
expert in catching pigeons, which were very numer- 
ous then, and he furnished the neighborhood with 
an abundant supply. During my father’s confine- 
ment in jail my mother went and stayed with him 
for seventeen months, during which time she had a 
severe attack of bilious fever. Dr. Troyer of Long 
Point Bay doctored her without money and without 
price. I trust he received his reward. 

Father was given his liberty I think in the fall of 
1824. During the four years previous to this we 
made but little progress in clearing land. Two more 
children had been added to the family since our 
leaving New York State, viz: William, born in Nor- 
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wich, and Sarah E., who was born in Yarmouth, 
both of whom were delicate. Brother Reuben R&., 
next older than myself, was always troubled with a 
cough, and was able to do but little. The other 
members of the family had to work out to get the 
necessaries to live, so it seemed very hard to make 
much progress in clearing land. In the year 1826, 
brother Reuben was taken more poorly and departed 
this life the 3rd of Fourth month, 1826, aged 17 years, 
10 months and 9 days, which was a great trial to all 
of us, especially to me, he being next older than 
myself, 

The following year, 1827, brother James took the 
horse and the one-horse wagon that our friends had 
sent us, and took mother back to visit her friends in 
New York. While there James went to one of his un- 
cles who was a hatter by trade, and was put forward 
learning the trade. Shortly after the yearly meet- 
ing in New York, in 1828, being the time of the sep- 
aration, at which they both attended, they started 
again for Canada, James bringing a journeyman hat- 
ter with him. He commenced the hatting business 
in the log shop on the same lot we occupied, and 
but a few rods from the house, the material for which 
Brother Ephraim and myself had prepared before he 
came, and after he came it was put together. Brother 
Daniel, after his return from New York State, took 
jobs of chopping in the neighborhood until he was 
taken with hemorrhage of the lungs, after which he 
lived only about a year, dying the 3rd of Eighth 
month, 1827, aged 30 years, 9 months and 22 days. 
My sister Rebecca had been slowly going into a de- 
cline for three or four years prior to her death, which 
occurred the 30th of Twelfth month, 1828, in the 
24th year of her age. This sister was very dear to 
us, as we were deprived of all opportunity of getting 
school learning: she wrought hard in her delicate 
state of health to teach us all she could. 

These were dark days to me,and I am wellawarethey 
were to other members of the family. Ephraim and 
myself were young, I beingsixteen and Ephraim four- 
teen years old. Brother James found it was no place 
in the woods for his business, where it was hard to 
be found by the public, so he removed to St. Thomas, 
opened a shop, and carried on the manufacture of hats 
there, and being anxious to learn the trade, and 
father willing I should, I went with James in the 
year 1828. My sister Esther came and kept house 
for usin St. Thomas. This left the family still more 
helpless all being more or less feeble, except brother 
Ephraim. I was away nearly one year when father 
became discouraged and proposed to break up house- 
keeping, and he and mother go and live with brother 
James where he could do more in the shop than he 
possibly could in clearing land, leaving the other 
members of the family to find homes as best they 
could. This proposition of father’s seemed to take 
very great hold of sister Esther’s mind, and she 
sought some other way to pursue. She spoke to 
father of how hard it would be not to have a father’s 
home to go to, even if they, the children, worked out, 
Father seemed willing to do anything possible to 
keep a home, and proposed that if I would come 
back he would give all up to Ephraim and myseif if 
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we could pay for the farm, make a comfortable home 
for them, and some provision for the two youngest 
children. 

James married Sarah, daughter of Isaac and Char- 
ity Carman, I think, in the spring of 1829, and sister 
Esther had gone home. I trust I never shall forget 
the conflict of mind for three days and nights before 
I was decided to return home. It presented itself as 
a duty I owed to my parents, brothers, and sisters. 
Brother Ephraim and myself accepted this responsi- 
bility in the year 1829, I being nineteen and Ephraim 
seventeen years old. 

In 1832 Sister Esther was married to Merritt 
Palmer, and in 1834 we parted with our beloved sis- 
ter Hannah, beloved by all who knew her, who died 
of consumption, aged nineteen years, seven months, 
and five days. 

Thus we see the afflictions that our parents 
passed through as well as their children in thus 
having them removed in the bloom of life. I was 
blessed to be with them all, and enabled to help alle- 
viate their wants, as far as poor, frail man could do, 
for which I have received a rich reward. 

From 1834 we were blessed to be longer without 
serious illness in the family than for many years pre- 
vious to that date. We were six in family. Ephraim 
and I wrought hard. One year we chopped and 
cleared twenty-six acres of heavy timbered land, 
sowed it with wheat, and fenced it. The same year 
we gave a job of chopping and clearing ten acres 
more. This we also sowed with wheat. That made 
quite an opening for one year. 

Thus we continued until I was married, which 
was on the 17th of First month, 1839, to Phebe, 
daughter of Cornelius and Matilda Mills. 

We had in possession at this time a farm of 300 
acres, part paid for. This property was equally di- 
vided, also all goods and chattels except a crosscut 
saw, broad axe, a five-pail kettle, and a large pair of 
steel-yards, which both wanted occasionally. These 
articles are with us at the present time (1886). I 
then moved on my part of the farm. Father, mother, 
and Sarah E. remaining with Epbraim. 

On the 27th of Seventh month, 1839, we were 
again brought into a deep baptism by the death of 
our sister Esther Palmer, aged 33 years, 9 months, and 
23 days. My brother William not being able to do 
any hard work, and our brother-in-law, Henry 
Powell, wishing him to go as clerk, he being a mer- 
chant in Poughkeepsie, he went in the spring of 1840, 
remaining there about two years. Ephraim and my- 
self had previously agreed to give him a clear deed 
of 50 acres of our land, by his staying with us until 
he was twenty-one years of age. Yet he preferred to 
go, and sold his land to us. On his return he lived 
with me one year, then married Mary Ann Taylor, 
daughter of Elisha and Elizabeth Taylor, and settled 
on a fifty-acre farm near here. My father, mother, 
and sister Sarah had a great desire to visit their rela- 
tives in Westchester Co., N. Y., and Ephraim and 
myself feeling anxious they should, though financially 
we were poor, we put forth every energy and suc- 
ceeded in raising means for them to go. They started 


in the spring of 1841 and were gone over a year. 
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Ephraim and myself mortgaged our wheat on the 
ground to raise money to bring them home on their 
return in 1842. They remained with Ephraim until 
after his marriage to Elizabeth, daughter of Amasa 
and Phebe Chase, in 1848. After which time they 
lived a part of the time at my house, until father’s 
death which took place the 2a of First month, 1851, 
aged 81 years, 11 months, and 29 days. He gave satis- 
factory evidence that he had overcome the world, 
and was fully prepared for the rest of the righteous. 

After father’s death, mother and Sarah E. moved 
into a house very near ours and got along nicely. 
Ephraim and myself furnished them with all the 
necessaries of life until mother’s death, caused by 
paralysis, which carried her away in two or three 
days. She departed this life the 25th of Fifth month, 
1853, aged 78 years and 3 months. 

After mother’s death Sarah E. married Randolph 
Jobnson, who owned a farm near here, with whom 
she lived until his death, which occurred some years 
after. 

Brother James, at his marriage in 1830, was very 
prosperous in business but became a heavy loser by 
endorsing papers for a company in York State, who 
were doing a heavy business in wheat and other pro- 
duce in Canada, but who failed to redeem their papers 
and left him with $40,000 of bank debts to pay. This 
caused him and his family a great deal of trouble 
and anxiety. His health was not good at the time, 
yet he was enabled to satisfy the banks and save a 
sufficiency to make himself and family comfortable 
up to his death which occurred on the 22d of Second 
month, 1877, aged 76 years and 5 months. 

In 1854, sister Phebe, who married Henry Powell, 
who remained in Poughkeepsie over 40 years in the 
mercantile business, with her husband moved to 
Canada, and bought a farm of me, across the road 
from our farm. They built a house on it, but before 
moving into it, sold the farm, returned to Pough- 
keepsie, retired from business, but remained there 
until his death. They were in Canada about two 
years. 

Sister Phebe, after her husband’s death, lived in 
Poughkeepsie with her son, Henry, for many years 
but later moved to Brooklyn, N. Y., and there lived 
with her daughter, Sarah C., until her death, which 
took place on the morning of the 16th of Twelfth 
month, 1883, aged 89 years, 2 months, and 19 days. 

Brother William died at his home in Union more 
than two years previous to this—on the 24th of First 
month, 1881, aged 62 years, 4 months, and 14 days. 

We see how changeable and perishable are all ma- 
terial things, in which myself and wife have had a 
great share of experiences, and I[ trust we feel thank- 
ful to the All-Wise Father, the Sustainer and Up- 
holder of all those who trust in and obey him, who 
stilled the troubled waters until there was a great 
calm. This Power ever did, and ever will, I am sat- 
isfied from a degree of experience, sustain and raise 
the desponding mind, and enable it to bear up under 
the most severe trials that may be meted to us, for 
the trial of our faith. Persuaded I am, if we faint 
not, there will be a deliverance experienced, that will 
cause the soul to rejoice even in the furnace of afflic- 
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tion which burns all that is consumable until the pure 
life reigns victorious. Then can we kiss the Rod that 
chastiseth us, saying, “Thou doeth all things well.” 

In a measure we know how to be abased, and al- 
so how to abound, to rejoice, and to mourn, but in all 
conditions of life we hope to rejoice that we have 
thus far been spared. At this time my age is seventy- 
six, Phebe’s nearly sixty-eight. We are living on a 
part of the farm that was taken up by us sixty-four 
years ago. Brother Ephraim also remains on the 
other part. 

I feel thankful, I trust, that I can say that all of 
the above relatives are in easy circumstances finan- 
cially, a blessing among many other blessings that 
should be prized by all considerate minds, yet to be 
in obedience to the Author of all our sure mercies. 
Feeling that my sun was fast nearing the western 
horizon caused me to leave this tribute to the mem- 
ory of my parents, brothersand sisters who have 
passed on a little before me, also that our descendants 
in after time may have some knowledge of what 
their predecessors passed through in their pilgrimage, 
and in their day and time. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
GREAT master of the poet’s art ! 
Surely the sources of thy powers 
Lie in that true and tender heart 
Whose very utterance touches ours. 


For, better than thy words that glow 
With sunset dyes, or noontide heat, 

That count the treasures of the snow, 
Or paint the blossoms at our feet, 


Are those that teach the sorrowing how 
To lay aside their fear, and doubt, 
And in submissive love to bow 
To love that passeth finding out. 


And thou for such hast come to be 

In every home an honored guest.— 
Even from the cities by the sea, 

To the broad prairies of the West. 


Thy lays have cheered the humble home 
Where men who prayed for freedom knelt. 
And women, in their anguish dumb, 
Have heard thee utter what they felt. 


And thou has battled for the right 

With many a brave, and trenchant word, 
And shown us how the pen may fight 

A mightier battle than the sword. 


And therefore men, in coming years, 
Shall chant thy praises loud, and long; 
And women name thee through their tears 

A poet, greater than his song! 


But not thy strains, with courage ripe, 
Nor holiest hymns, shall rank above 
The rhythmic beauty of thy life. 
Itself a canticle of love! 
___—Phebe Cary. 


We know in part; the other part 
Is hid in God, and only shines 
In points of Glory on the heart 
That moves towards him in Love’s straight lines. 
—Benjamin F. Larrabee. 
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LONGING. 


THE thing we long for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment, 
Before the Present, poor and bare, 
Can make its sneering comment. 
Still, through our paltry stir and strife, 
Glows down the wished Ideal, 
And Longing moulds in clay what Life 
Carves in the marble Real. 
To let the new life in, we know 
Desire must ope the portal ; 
Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal. 
Ah! let us hope that to our praise 
Good God not only reckons 
The moments when we tread His ways, 
But when the spirit beckons,— 
That some slight good is also wrought 
Beyond self-satisfaction, 
When we are simply good in thought, 
Howe’er we fafl in action. 
—J. R. Lowell. 


“ WEST” AND “EAST.” 

Ir there is, as legend says there is, such a thing seen 
through Western eyes as an “ effete East,” what are 
its precise territorial limits? In other words, where 
does such an East really end and the West begin? 
Or, to state it still differently, at what point on the 
map may one, if so disposed, put one’s finger confi- 
dently down and say, “ Here is the spot where the 
effeteness of the arrogant East abruptly ends, and in 
its stead is the unexpended fecundity of a liberal, 
untrammeled West?” While the matter is not one 
that will, apparently, in the immediate future give 
rise to serious international complication, it is, never- 
theless, of no little domestic moment, and may, at 
some distant day, even call for state interference and 
adjudication at the hands of a boundary commission, 
to be chosen from the impartial outlying districts in 
the extreme north and south. 

In reality, the problem of geographical separation 
would be one extremely difficult to solve to the com- 
plete satisfaction of all concerned. It is, for instance, 
not merely a broad question between Maine and 
Oregon, between Eastport and Portland, or even, 
possibly, between New York and San Francisco. On 
general grounds, it might be admitted that some- 
where in the intervening space the line would cer- 
tainly fall. On a somewhat closer examination, how- 
ever, it will be found that facts other and more min- 
ute than mere latitude and longitude must be seri- 
ously taken into consideration. It may even be not 
unfairly assumed that the fundamental idea of East 
and West itself is only relative, and cannot be thus 
recklessly applied. Schenectady is west of Jersey 
City ; and we all know that Oshkosh lies far to the 
westward of Kalamazoo. If, in the inquiry thus set 
on foot, the reasons for the necessary distinction were 
still more closely inquired into, it might even be 
shown that they who have thoughtlessly used the 
epithet in question themselves may fall under its 
ban. 

When the division is finally made, it must be 
wholly irrespective of any mere sectional prejudice, 


to which it should rise superior. The West, it may 
be supposed, will accept the judgment joyfully ; while 
the East, from the very nature of the case, will be 
sure, wherever the line is drawn, to regard it with its 
accustomed equanimity. Only those who, in a possi- 
ble re-distribution, may now for the first time be in- 
cluded under the term “ East’”’ will become even a 
little more intolerant than they who have longer 
borne the name. For purely practical reasons, apart 
from mere sentiment, the distinction here suggested 
ougbt soon to be made. It was on the island of 
Grand Manan, down in the Bay of Fundy, last sum- 
mer, that a comment was made upon the scarcity in 
the community of young people of both sexes. “ How 
is it,” we asked, “that we see so few young men and 
women here?” “ Well,” the captain replied, “a 
great many have married and gone west.” “West?” 
we said. “To what part of the West?” “ Well,” 
said the captain, “mostly to Boston.”—Atlantic 
Monthly. 


THE SUFFRAGE RIGHT OF THE COLORED 
MEN. 


Ir was alleged in a newspaper report that Senator 
Hoar of Massachusetts had admitted, in an inter- 
view with ex-Senator Mahone, of Virginia, that it 
was a mistake to allow the colored men to vote,—as 
by the provisions of the Fifteenth Amendment. A 
colored man in New York thereupon wrote to Sena- 
tor Hoar, calling his attention to this interview, and 
the latter answered as follows: 
Senate CHAMBER, 
Wasuineton, Dec. 31, 1888. 

My Dear Sir: I have never seen the alleged inter- 
view attributed to Gen. Mahone until this moment. 
I have never uttered the sentiment therein attributed 
to me, and never entertained it in my inmost thought. 
I don’t believe it was a mistake to make the negro a 
participant in the functions of the Government or to 
clothe him with all the rights of citizens as fully as 
they are vested in his white brothers. I do not be- 
lieve that Gen. Mahone ever said what is attributed 
to him. I join with him in saying that the colored 
race ought not to be urging their claims to office, even 
if they be put on the ground of their race or color. 
But I am also of the opinion that the white people 
ought to do the same. In selecting persons for pub- 
lic office those who have the appointing power should 
have regard to personal character and to public sen- 
timent. In recommending a candidate to the ap- 
pointing power regard should be had to the same 
qualities, but that is equally true with whites and 
blacks. 

If colored people are here, they are here without 
their fault or even their choice. They are here to 
abide. They and the whites, in my judgment, will 
live together in harmony, each contributing their 
share to the welfare, the greatness, and the glory of 
their country, if only justice and education become 
the standing policy of the republic. If these shall 
not be the standing policy of the republic it will fail, 
whether white men or black men compose it. The 
chief object of ambition for our colored fellow citizen 
to-day is to afford as many examples as possible of 
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personal worth. If they are industrious, temperate, 


chaste, seeking to bring up their children in all house- | 


hold virtues, in the love of country, in the fear of 
God, they will command the respect of all men, and 
will take quietly but surely their proper place in the 
republic. Bat neither of the three great constitu- 
tional amendments was a mistake, unless the repub- 
lic itself, unless divine law itself was a mistake. 
Tam faithfully yours, 
Geo. F. Hoar. 
To John E. Bruce, Esq., 102 West Eighty-seventh 
street, New York. Wess. 
THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 

Tre seventh annual meeting of this Society was 
held on 23d inst. Those present could not fail to be 
interested in its report which stated that the number 
of boys and girls in the society’s care on First month 
ist, 1888, was 354, since which time 370 were received. 
Of the total number, 383 passed out in various ways, 
a large number going with their mothers at service, 
leaving 341 at present under the Society's sheltering 
wing. Since its organization 1,545 boys and 1,498 gir!s 
have been left in the charge of the society. 

In a more detailed notice of this meeting and of 
the work of this Society the Public Ledger says: “The 
Children’s Aid Society announce that they have or- 
ganized forty counties of the State and that others 
are gradually falling into line. This means that ne- 
glected children, instead of being left with improper, 
intemperate, or abusiye parents, are likely to be re- 
moved into other families, where they are welcome 
and where good care is expected and required to be 
taken of them, so far as the supervising committees 
in those countries do their duty. There is a certain 
sort of ability for work of this kind, which, while it 
is rare as a gift, may almost be made contagious in its 
spirit. The general agent of the society, at 127 South 
Twelfth street, Mrs. Wilson, is considered by the So- 
ciety to have great ability for the work, and communi- 
cates much of her spirit to the branch societies or- 
ganized, so that capable women throughout the State 
soon take up the ideas requisite for carrying on the 
work. ‘ We are only limited,’ writes Mrs. J. Peter 
Lesley, one of the early organizers of the society, 
‘in the undertaking for want of public appreciation 
and support.’ 

“This society does not separate young children from 
their mothers where the mother has any good stuff 
in her at all. She is encouraged to keep the little 
creature with her, instead of boarding it out. There 
are many good places where a child of the domestic 
is not considered in the way, and lower wages are, of 
course, acceptable, in view of a good home under 
such conditions. The Society by its local branches 
asserts the idea of near-home regulating of these 
matters. It empties the almhouses by placing young 
children in individual homes, and it gives a real ob- 


ject in life to unfortanate mothers and a chance to | 


make themselves respectable and useful, with better 
prospects for the child and better chances than they 
themselves have had. Such a society as the Chil 
dren’s Aid is a good insurance against misfortune 
and thriftlessness by setting their protégés on their 





feet, instead of leaving them dependent on the pub- 
lic’s gifts. The public in contributing to its support 
is thus saved considerable of other outlays for taking 
care of the improvident and thriftless. It is money 
in the city’s pocket and in the State’s treasury if 
such societies are aided to carry out the good and 
large aims they so thoroughly understand.” 


THE SOURCE OF STRENGTH. 


BEHOLD a tempest tossed sea; fierce winds sweep 
down upon it, its rocky shores look uninviting 
and its breakers perilous to yonder man in his frail 
boat. He is striving toward a point; how he la- 
bors, gaining no headway it seems, yet in his face 
there is a fixed look that shows a purpose. 

As the eye scans the coast-line more closely a nar- 
row opening appears, and beyond it, a land locked 
bay. Here the water is calm, and upon its surface 
the weakest bark may ride,in safety. 

But see! the boat is gaining. The elements offer 
less resistance as the oarsman nears the point where 
his only refuge lies, and with trembling hand he 
guides his craft into the peaceful water. Here he 
may rest and take courage; here his strength will 
be renewed, and his almost nerveless hand find its 
power again. As we behold him silent, calm and 
trustful a new life is coming to him, a power that he 
lacked before. But does he need renewed strength 
for so quiet a place or is this not his scene of labor? 
We see that his duty ‘lies outside, where the conflict 
is, and thither he must go after a brief season of 
helpful quiet. 

When he returns to his appointed place how is it 
that all seems so changed? He appears to have 
power to say to the elements “ be at peace,” and his 
strength has grown superior to that with which he 
battled almost hopelessly before, so that he conquers 
easily. Would that every mariner on the stormy 
sea of life knew of the entrance to the quiet haven ? 

Do the mists and the fogs hide from our eyes this 
secluded entrance? They shall be cleared away. 
Does our appointed task seem greater than our 
strength to perform it? In the brief stillness, when 
the spirit goes apart, strength equal to every emer- 
gency is found. Do the waters of affliction threaten 
to swamp our frail craft? Turn to the inner life for 
consolation. No power without us is equal to that 
Power within, which is standing ready to help us 
when we appea! to it, but like the boat on the stormy 
sea, we must turn the head in the right direction, 
and, if need be, struggle to enter the narrow way in 
our own souls.—Selected. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The Friends of Rising San, Md. and vicinity, mem- 
bers of West Nottingham Particular Meeting, have organ- 
ized a social circle which meets bi-weekly at the homes of 
the members. A late meeting was held at the home of E. 
R. Buffington with 31 members present, together with sev- 
eral visitors. The object of the Circle is to encourage lit- 
erary and religious thought and cultivate our social na- 
tares by offering an opportunity for free mingling of the 
old and the young. The last meeting was held on the 
evening of the 25th ult., at the house of Ellis P. Passmore. 
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—A correspondent of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOUR- 
NAL, at Lumberton, N. J., sends us a paragraph to chron- 
icle the observance, on First month 14th, of the twentieth 
anniversary of the marriage of Caleb and Keziah R. Wil- 
kius. A certificate was read and signed by those present, 
and words of exhortation and encouragement were handed 
forth by Joseph Hornor and Rebecca J. Cowperthwait. A 
part of the evening was devoted to recitations, after which, 
at a seasonable hour, the company separated. 


—One of the most obvious of the advantages of the 
electric light is that it can be put in use when a flame of 
gas or oil would perish from lack of oxygen. The Hvosac 
Tunnel, on the Fitchburg Railroad, Mass., has hitherto 
been unlighted, all signalling of trains being done by 
means of explosion of torpedoes. The tunnel is, more- 
over, continually full of smoke, gas, aud sulphur. About 
&@ month ago,trial was made of an electric plant which will 
furnish the tunnel 1,200 large-sized lights. These are 
placed 40 feet apart on both sides, and alternating, thus 
making one lamp for every twenty feet. A small building 
at the west portal contains the engines, dynamos, and 
other necessary machinery.— The American. 

—On December 25th there died at Naples the eminent 
statesman, Signor Mancini, formerly Prime Minister of 
Italy. He will be honorably remembered, also, as a prin- 
cipal leader in efforts for humanity. Probably no states- 
man of modern times has labored so perseveringly and 
spontaneously to incorporate the principle of Interuation- 
al Arbitration into practical diplomacy. Mainly through 
his interposition, an Arbitration Clause has been inserted 
in about twenty I'reaties concluded on various occasions 
between the Italian Government and other countries. 

M. Mancini was also the most influential leader of the 
movement which has finally resulted iu the total abolition 
of Capital Punishment in Italy.— Herald of Peace. 

—The Babylonian expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania, according to latest advices, have commenced 
making excavations at Bagdad in search of archwological 
wealth. The labors of the expedition will be limited toa 
month, as the hot season will commence shortly, when 
the rise in the river inundates the low lands and makes 
exploration impossible. 

--The Abbe Genthial, a professor of philosophy, who 
died in France the other day at the age of 83 years, di- 
rected that bis body should be carried to the grave by six 
poor men, two of whom should be Protestants, and all of 
whom should be fathers of families. In closing his will he 
exhorted his heirs and friends to practice religious tolera- 
tion, for although dying in the faith of his fathers, the 

lessons of life had taught him that toleration toward per- 
sons of every creed was an essential condition of Christian 
charity.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

—A colored woman, Mrs. Whetsel, supplies ice to St. 
Johu, New Brunswick, to the town of Carlton, and to all 
the great vessels and steamers in port. Her husband, in 
company with white men, carried on the business. He 
died about four years ago, and the widow could not secure 
a fair adjustment of affairs. With four children to sup- 
port, she determined to engage in the ice business herself. 
She managed to get a ten-year lease on the nearest lake, 
built her ice house, and she is now the sole dealer in St. 
John, employing eight men, all white—in winter she em- 
ploys sixty ; runs five teams, handles over ten thousand 
tons of ice, and does more than a $10,000 business annu- 
ally.—Public Ledger. 


———— 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE want of understanding between this country and 
Germany concerning the course of the latter country in 
the Samoan Islands continues. Recent expressions by the 
German Chancellor, Prince Bismarck, are regarded as ag- 
gressive and not calculated to smooth the trouble. 


SAMUEL M. FELTON, for many years a railroad presi- 
dent, and deeply interested in the steel manufacture, died 
at his home near Philadelphia, on the 24th ult., in his 80th 
year. He was the brother of Chas. C. Felton, who was 
President of Howard University. 


IN the election, in Paris, on the 25th ult., (the first day 
of the week), General Boulanger, the revolutionary can- 
didate, was elected by an immense majority, (reported at 
80,000), to represent that city in the National Chamber of 
Deputies. This evidence of his popularity, in a contest 
with the present government, has caused great excitement 
in Paris, and created apprehension generally in Europe. 
A revolution of some sort, it is feared, may be impending 
over France. 


INFORMATION has been received from Seward county, 
Kansas, to the effect that many of the residents are on the 
verge of starvation. Appeals for help have been sent 
to various places. Seward county is in that part of Kan- 
sas that has suffered from crop failures, and many of those 
who went there with little money lost their all and are 
now forced to appeal to the charitable for help. 


THE Farmers’ Review says that in the winter wheat belt 
the condition of the crop is slightly below that of the 
corresponding date last year. Still the returns indicate 
that as yet nothing serious has transpired, and that the 
crop condition is a good deal better than might have been 
expected uuder the circumstances. 





NOTICES. 


*,* The Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Committee will 
attend Haverford Meeting on First-day morning next, at 
10 o'clock. 





*,* An adjourned meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Temperauce aud Iutoxicating Beverages of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meetingof Frieuds, will be held at Race street meet- 
ing-huuse, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, Second mouth 
9th, 1509, at 11 a. m. 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, 


ANNIE U. DogLAND, } Clerks. 





*,* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will meet this 
(Seventh-day) evening at 8 o'clock, in Parlor, 1520 Race 
street. Wa. HEACOCK, Clerk. 





*,* Quarterly Meetings in Second month will occur as 
follows : 
5. Philadelphia, at Race street, 10 a. m. 
6. Farmington, Macedon, N. Y. 
7. Abington, Abington, Pa. 
8. Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y. 
9. Miami, Wayuesville, O. 
9. Salem, Salem, O. 
13. Easton aud Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
13. Shewsbury aud Rahway, Plainfield, N. J. 
16. Pelbam H. Y. M., Lobo, Out. 
16, Short Creek, Mt. rleasant, O. 
1s. Ceutre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
1s. Duanesburg, Albauy, N. Y. 
20. Stillwater, Plaiufieid, O. 
23. Blue River, Beujaminville, Lil. 
25. Cavada H. Y. M., Bloomfield, Ont. 
25. Warriugton, Mouallen, Pa. 
26. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
27. Southern, Camden, Del. 
28. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cana. 
Royal Bakine Powpsr Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


7 REMOVAL 
CONARD & FORSYTHE 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


412 Drexel Building, 5th and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


~oe — 


SAMUEL CONARD Isaac FORSYTHE 


We offer choice, 7 per cent. Loans on improved Denver City 
and Colorado Farm properties. Negotiated by 
REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Colorado. 
-y Per Cent. FARM MORTGAGES on the celebrated Black 
‘ Waxey Lands of Northeastern Texas, Guaranteed by the 


Texas Loan Agency, Carrrat axv Sunrivs $367,297,382 


with 16 years’ experience and no losses to investors. It ranks as 
one of the most reliable Loaning Companies in the West. 
7 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS, 


ATLANTIC TRUST CO., Trustees, New York. 


Interest semi-annual. Payable at the National Park Bank, 


quitéble — 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
CAPITAL, . eae oa le ° $2,000,000 00 
SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . 115,444.72 

SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 
Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 


entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
Amounts $200, $800, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS, 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through. 
any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY. 


Capital Paid In, . . - 1,500,000, 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Six per cent, Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Wa. Hacker, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
S. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. Ciay, 
Wa. P. BEMENT, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. AUSTIN, 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET | 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT \ 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnwshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 





